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By Way of Introduction 


HE following papers, selected from the accumu- 

lations of the Middlebury years, are entirely 
independent of the writer’s classroom work. They 
are, as the title indicates, some avocations of a 
teacher’s life, and it is the hope of the compiler that 
they may serve a twofold purpose. He would wish 
them, first, to recall to generations of students—and 
not unpleasantly, he trusts—one happening or an- 
other, of college life, in which both he and they had 
a part; and thus to preserve a record, however indi- 
rect, of events which, though often unimportant in 
themselves, are nevertheless an intimate part of our 
college history. 

Even more would he wish, in the interests of truth, 
that these papers, by their variety, might controvert 
a common belief that a teacher’s interests are limited 
to his classroom activities. He recalls the impatient 
protest of a friend, a member of the faculty of a 
great university, when the wisdom of a political ap- 
pointment was questioned on the ground that the 
appointee, a college teacher, could have had no 
training that fitted him for the responsibilities of the 
post: “There is more politics,” he declared, “to the 
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square inch in 


University than there is in Tam- 
many Hall.” It is a gratuitous assumption that lies 
back of the widespread belief. The range of any 
man’s interests will be determined by the catholicity 
of his nature, and the teaching guild should not 
suffer here in comparison with those of theology, 
medicine, and law. 

For better or for worse, the papers are here 
printed as they have stood in manuscript; a revising 
of them, however helpful in other ways, would have 
lessened whatever of historic value they may possess. 
To make clearer, though, their settings, and to fur- 
nish any comment they may call for, brief notes 
have been appended. The bringing together, within 
the limits of a volume, of utterances so widely sepa- 
rated in time, has resulted in some interesting revela- 
tions. There are hitherto unsuspected mannerisms; 
there are frequent restatements of the same thought. 
As to the latter, the writer can only plead the widely 
divergent dates, and the consequent likelihood of 
entirely different groups of hearers. Why, moreover, 
should he be limited to a single expression of in- 
tensely held beliefs? 

Finally, he has no illusions as to the scope of the 
book’s appeal. Issued on the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Middlebury’s founding, 
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and the fortieth of his connection with her teaching 
staff, it is an inadequate testimony to the love he 
bears her, and an imperfect setting-forth of the help 
he has tried to render in the enriching of her life. 
First of all, therefore, it is a Middlebury volume for 
Middlebury men and women—that goodly fellow- 
ship of former pupils, scattered here and there the 
world over, whose friendship is unlessened with the 
years. And if, for them, because of that friendship, 
these pages shall have a value their intrinsic merit 
does not warrant, he can ask for no greater reward. 

He hopes, though, that in parts, at least, the book 
may find itself approved by a somewhat wider circle. 
However local the origin and application, a discus- 
sion must have what may be called an underlying 
philosophy—a philosophy reaching beyond the 
bounds of the immediate occasion. These papers, 
therefore, whether of a higher or a lower mood, 
contain in solution—and that of necessity—a theory 
of the educational life, as the experience of the years 
has shaped it. If, then, that infusion of the general 
shall make them of interest to the larger academic 
group whose essential problems are everywhere the 
same; if the form of their expression shall be felt to 
give them somewhat of literary value; and if, above 
all, the judgments expressed shall commend them- 
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selves to his fellows in the academic field, the author, 
as he puts them forth, will of course be very glad. 


Middlebury, Vermont, 
June, 1925. 
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The Importance of the How in Study 


Aw address given September 21, 1911, at the opening session of 
the College. 


@> any natural basis for the meaning of words, 
this is Commencement Day for Middlebury 
College. It is fitting, therefore, that the hour should 
be devoted to the consideration of some academic 
theme. Specific problems of our college policy it 
would not become me to discuss, and so I have 
turned—not unwisely, I trust—to an educational 
topic vitally connected with true collegiate welfare. 
It is a practice of national legislative assemblies to 
go occasionally into committee of the whole,—so 
the quaint phrase runs,—to consider the state of the 
country. I sometimes think that such a procedure 
now and then would be helpful for a college—to turn 
aside from the routine duties of every day, whose 
very repetition tends to obscure their purpose, and 
get its bearings and redirect its course by deliberat- 
ing on the broad principles, the general, underlying 
truths, of academic success. For deliberation de- 
mands thought, and it is thoughtlessness, far more 
than perverted purpose, that is chargeable with the 
world’s unwisdom. 

One puts it truly, though perhaps in a somewhat 
prosaic way, when he says that a college is a manu- 
facturing plant. Now the watchword of the indus- 
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trial world to-day is efficiency: the brick-layer, for 
example, must produce as much wall in a given time 
as theoretically he is capable of producing, con- 
sidered as a brick-laying mechanism; otherwise 
there is something wrong with his methods, which 
must forthwith be analyzed and set to rights. Every 
unnecessary movement in the placing of bricks and 
mortar is being scientifically eliminated. I do not 
remember the number of movements made by an 
ordinary layer of brick as compared with those of a 
mason trained for efficiency, but my impression is 
that they are nearly three times as many. And in not 
a few of our modern industries the increase in out- 
put due to the application of the principles of scien- 
tific management is little less than marvelous. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that keen-brained men should 
begin to probe the college. An enormous capital is 
invested in the American collegiate plant; is it turn- 
ing out a product whose worth demonstrates the 
highest efficiency in the administering of academic 
affairs? That is a simple but searching question, and 
the probability is that it will fail to elicit a single 
affirmative answer. Apology and explanation are the 
most that need be locked for from even the most 
satisfied of those in a position to know the facts. 
As faculty and students, then, of Middlebury Col- 
lege, we cannot do better, in the year that is before 
us, than to increase the amount and better the qual- 
ity of our academic product by an earnest applica- 
tion of those principles of scientific management that 
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bear upon our case. It will be to their unspeakable 
shame if the American foundations dedicated to the 
building up of mind and soul permit themselves to 
be outstripped by material industries in the saga- 
cious conserving and utilizing of power. If the day 
shall come, moreover, when the methods of business 
are more systematically efficient than those of the 
college world, the chances are that a majority of our 
leaders in the affairs of society and state, the mould- 
ers of the nation’s destiny, will be business, rather 
than college, trained. It is indeed a noble record of 
leadership that the college has to its credit, but let 
us not be overconfident in our security; it would be 
foolishness to imagine that the scepter cannot pass 
from Judah. 

There are two things that have most to do in de- 
termining the collegiate output: one is what the 
studies are that are made the basis of training, and 
the other is how they are handled; just as physical 
development is largely dependent on the nature of 
the food that is eaten, and how that food is assimi- 
lated. And a deal of discussion we have had regard- 
ing the first of these factors. The days have been 
rife with contention as to the comparative educa- 
tional value of the possible studies of a curriculum; 
it has been a seemingly endless war of classics 
against modern languages, physics against meta- 
physics, the whole battalion of twentieth-century 
sciences against the entrenched forces of the humani- 
ties, so called. I have my own opinion as to the merits 
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of this discussion—an opinion that I shall not here 
obtrude. Suffice it to say that while my views are in 
many ways old-fashioned, I trust that they prove me 
a progressive as Woodrow Wilson has defined him: 
a conservative with a move on. 

In all the discussion, however, regarding cultural 
values, the other factor of the problem has been 
very largely ignored. It is hard to see why this is so, 
for identical results are the last thing that any one 
would think of looking for as an outcome of identical 
studies. The simple fact that the cultural gains ac- 
cruing from the study of any subject differ widely 
in members of the same class, dealing with the same 
matter under the same guidance, is ample proof that 
the how of study is as important as the what; in the 
case of subjects worthy to have their claims con- 
sidered as rivals for our choice, I incline to believe 
it more so. Or look at the matter from another point 
of view. There is an old discussion—profitless, per- 
haps, but alluring—as to whether men find the 
greater joy, as regards the objects of their desire, in 
the quest or in the attainment. I shall not venture on 
a verdict, suggesting merely that Tantalus would 
doubtless have had some vigorous opinions on the 
subject; I have referred to the contention simply to 
show that a glorification of the quest emphasizes of 
necessity the importance of the how in humanity’s 
search for truth. 

Details as to courses of study, then, need not 
concern us overmuch. Theoretically, we may or, we 
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may not approve of the Middlebury curriculum as 
arranged for the coming year; no two experts, prob- 
ably, would agree in so vexed a matter. For better 
or for worse, however, its schedules have been de- 
termined; to revise them upward or revise them 
downward is no concern of ours, and I am here this 
morning, when hope runs high and our strength 
seems equal to any draft that the year may make 
upon it, to call your attention to that other contribut- 
ing factor in the determining of results, the factor of 
how you handle what has been given you to do; to 
plead that, whatever its nature, you make that work 
cultural, not through any mysterious quality inher- 
ent in the theme itself, but by very virtue of what 
you do with it. 

I recall at the outset an utterance of President 
Eliot, the Nestor of American educators, to the effect 
that doing anything supremely well contributes to a 
liberal education. Rightly remembered that is a pro- 
found truth,—an echo, indeed, from Aurora Leigh: 


Better far 
Pursue a frivolous art by serious. means, 
Than a sublime art frivolously,— 


but it may very easily be misinterpreted. President 
Eliot does not say that all doing is equally cultural, 
nor is there any reference to superficial doing of 
whatever sort. Students following the lines of least 
resistance as they loaf their way to the goal of certi- 
fied culture will find cold comfort here. The key- 
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stone of the sentence arch is the phrase “supremely 
well,” and the contention is, to put it into concrete 
form, that the complete mastering of the principles 
of the art of corn-raising or of bread-making or of 
road-building is more cultural in the true significance 
of that much-abused word—more uplifting for the 
soul—than dilettante dabbling in whatever of the 
humanities you will; and the truth of that contention 
is abundantly confirmed by observation. 

For what are the great processes or operations of 
the mind that education ought to develop? One can 
hardly quarrel with the judgment that they are four: 
“to observe accurately; to record correctly; to com- 
pare, group, and infer justly; and to express co- 
gently the results of these mental operations.” And 
all these ends of education can manifestly be 
attained in the proper pursuit of any worthy study. 
There is far too much of intellectual. snobbishness 
in the undergraduate world. Students in great uni- 
versities are apt to be superciliously superior in their 
attitude toward students in smaller colleges, while 
these in turn may be equally arrogant toward the 
patrons of correspondence schools and all irregular 
seekers after academic lore. It is sadly foolish, this 
petty pride of place, and nothing could more effec- 
tually laugh it out of court than a fuller recognition 
of the importance of the how in study. Such a con- 
summation we may well devoutly wish. “It is a 
noble and beautiful thing,” said Phillips Brooks, “to 
find ourselves growing out of our contempts.” 
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One cannot help wondering at times why so many 
students are content to do their work so poorly. 
Perhaps the colleges themselves are in part, at least, 
to blame, through the laxness of their requirements. 
A sixty per cent pass-mark, for instance, is an en- 
couragement to sixty per cent scholarship, in the 
present state of youthful human nature. For youth 
is a peculiarly responsive period; why not make 
demands upon it, then, that are worth responding 
to? If we would train our students to a Spartan forti- 
tude and vigor, we should give them a Spartan regi- 
men; the chances are that the fit will all survive. 
There is an easy-going tolerance, too, in our treat- 
ment of delinquency. We can generally be trusted, 
as none know better than the delinquents themselves, 
to err on the side of mercy. It is one of the hardest 
things in the world, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, to have one’s judgments the outcome of 
a normally cooperative play of the functions of head 
and heart; the soft-hearted judgment is always in 
danger of being soft-headed as well. In how much 
more difficult a situation, then, do we find ourselves, 
when the culprits who stand before us, extenuating 
their offenses of scholarship or of conduct, are such 
lovable compounds of ingenuousness and ingenuity. 

But however we may apportion the blame, the 
fact remains that American undergraduate scholar- 
ship is unquestionably inefficient; the trail of the 
sixty per cent pass-mark is over it all. Professor 
Miinsterberg has said that to a German the lack of 
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accuracy is one of the greatest of American short- 
comings; in everything, he declares, our best achieve- 
ments are discounted by a shameful carelessness. In 
like manner, the testimony of Oxford instructors as 
to the work of the American Rhodes scholars, set 
forth not long ago in a report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, bears witness alike to the amiability and the 
scholastic crudeness of those choicest products of our 
educational system. 

Nor need we go abroad for evidence. Not long ago, 
a senior of this college was a candidate for a position, 
in the filling of which great care is exercised. Various 
letters were written in the candidate’s behalf; they 
said all that could truthfully be said, and perhaps a 
little more, for here, too, justice is almost sure to get 
diluted with mercy. The place, though, went to an- 
other, and a letter to our authorities was a sufficient 
explanation: “Mediocrity,” the letter said, “was 
revealed in every line of the testimonials; most of 
all in the candidate’s own letter of application.” 
Such, then, is the situation; such the quality of too 
much, at least, of the collegiate output. Nor is it a 
situation peculiar to Middlebury; if I thought it 
were, I should be the last to publish it abroad. But 
Miunsterberg is right: we are all in the current of a 
great stream of national tendency whose trend is 
away from the painstaking, the accurate, the 
scholarly. The more reason, therefore, that we keep 
our rudders true. 
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In his highly suggestive lectures entitled The 
Two Paths, John Ruskin sets forth the difference 
between the artisan and the artist: both, he says, are 
producers, but while hand and head have codperated 
to determine the product of the artisan, there have 
gone into the output of the artist the combined forces 
of hand and head and heart. In the earlier parts of 
this paper, I have considered some unfortunate con- 
ditions in the college world as regards the quality 
of output; do they not grow largely from the fact 
that we have worked as artisans rather than as 
artists? And this is the point I desire to make—the 
one remedy I propose to-day in the light of the 
diagnosis: that as teachers and taught, one great 
fraternity in the bond of a common zeal for knowl- 
edge, we cease to be satisfied with artisanship and 
aim at becoming artists. It is not a panacea, but it 
will do indefinitely much. Let artistry be substituted 
for artisanship in the work of the year before us, and 
what limit shail we dare assign to the betterment of 
our product? 

All will agree, I take it, as to the chief causes of 
its present vitiation. The work, to begin with, is too 
often perfunctory. Here is a class busy with Latin, 
or Physics, or Constitutional Law; what motives 
have brought its members together as students of 
that subject? What motives, indeed, have brought 
them to college at all? One wishes a college diploma 
for the social prestige or the financial gain he be- 
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lieves its possession will bring him, and he knows 
that 120 credits are needed to secure it. Another, 
with an eye to more immediate advantage, is enam- 
ored of athletics or of the luxurious idleness of the 
chapter-house of some fraternity, and he grudgingly 
pays the minimum price that will prevent his being 
ousted from participation in these delights. Of how 
small a proportion can it be said that, while they are 
by no means indifferent to the material advantages 
of a college training or insensible to the varied de- 
lights of modern college life, the prime reason for 
their presence in that classroom is a passionate love 
of learning that will not be denied. I am aware that 
in this complex world the motives for action are 
almost always mixed; I am speaking, though, of the 
dominant motive that brings men here to college, 
and I think I am right in saying that only among the 
remnant is that dominant motive a consuming desire 
to know. 

An anomalous situation has in consequence de- 
veloped: the least spontaneous activities of the col- 
lege world are those for which the college, in days 
gone by, was supposed peculiarly to exist. For the 
perfunctory soon grows wearisome, as we all can 
testify; if a certain seductive theory be true as to the 
real function of college life, study can hardly be 
other than an unmitigated bore. We must give credit, 
then, to the holders of that theory for a logical con- 
sistency in being bored. How delightful, indeed, 
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would college be, were only the curriculum elimi- 
nated! 

Again, it must be noted, in accounting for bad 
results, that any work engaged in for an end other 
than itself will hardly be carried farther than the 
needs of the case demand. If my purpose in pursu- 
ing a study is merely, or even primarily, to secure a 
credit, the chances are that there will be little of 
artistry in the labor I bestow upon it; for artistry 
is overplus, and the purpose in the case supposed is 
chiefly utilitarian. 

Now the only specific for these defects is a liberal 
infusion of the heart element. The work that the 
heart goes into can never be perfunctory. Difficult 
it may often prove, but “the labor we delight in 
physics pain.” The product, too, as by instinct, will 
clothe itself in forms of finished beauty; for the 
touch of the heart will be on it, and 


the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art. 


How many students have really proved the delights 
of artistry? And yet that proof is the surest test of 
the worth of the work you are doing. To know that 
you have done your best, and to feel that that best 
has a touch, at least, of worthiness; to thrill to the 
beauty of some product of your own powers—a con- 
cise, convincing demonstration; a translation doing 
justice at once to the thought and the feeling of its 
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original; a bit of composition whose atmosphere and 
phrasing unite 


to bring 
Before men’s eyes the image of the thing 
Your heart is filled with— 


to experience this is to have won for yourself the 
best in education. It is the little more that is so 
much; fail of it, and you have missed in your college 
training the very crown of culture. And what better 
hour for a high resolve that here in the old college 
these things shall come to pass; that efficiency shall 
characterize the Middlebury methods; that the work 
of the year shall be brainy work, made beautiful, 
every bit of it, by a genuine artist’s joy? 
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Tus paper, a Phi Beta Kappa address delivered in the Old Chapel, 
March 22, 1918, is in part a plea for more careful training in 
technique. If, in his own teaching, the writer has dwelt persist- 
ently on the importance of such training, it has not been from 
any thought that technique is in itself an end, but from a deep 
conviction that a mastery of the mechanics of composition—a 
thorough grasp, fer example, of the niceties of punctuation—is a 
stimulus to clean-cut thought. He has never become enamored 
of the courses in “creative writing” so increasingly the vogue, 
with their strictures of “red-penciling,’ and their contention that 
a teacher’s energies can better be expended on the developing of 
“ideas.” The problems faced in every field are so largely prob- 
lems of proportion, it is doubtless well to recall at times that the 
life is more than meat, and the body than raiment; that the 
letter kills, and the spirit makes alive. An emphasis that needs 
shifting, though, may sometimes be shifted too far. The belief that 
as a student grows in the power to create ideas he will uncon- 
sciously wish to better his construction,—to improve his spelling, 
his syntax, and his rhetoric_—may not that belief have a converse 
equally true? Are not thought and form, in their best estate, 
inseparably related: soul ever moulding body, body reacting ever 
upon soul? It is true, indeed, that “soul is form, and doth the 
body make”; but it is equally true that “form is itself a language, 
an essential part of the message, imperfection in which impairs 
the completeness of the whole.” 


Members of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


i ESTEEM it a privilege to have a part in the 
exercises of this occasion; to join in the con- 
gratulations extended to the winners of a coveted 
academic prize; and to speak a word in harmony, I 
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trust, with the spirit of the hour. I ask your atten- 
tion, briefly, to a theme of interest, I am sure, to 
every one here present—to certain phases of the 
educational policy of our public schools. It is a 
theme that comes close, in Bacon’s phrase, to the 
“business and bosoms” of us all. The most of us are 
a product of those schools; many of those before me 
will go out from these halls to teach, for a longer or 
shorter time, in public-school employ; and all of us, 
by virtue of our citizenship, must share, in the days 
that lie ahead, in the responsibilities of school ad- 
ministration. And it is an omen of good promise that 
increasingly, from now on, those responsibilities are 
to be borne by women as well as men. I need offer 
no apology, therefore, for speaking to you of the 
public schools as a manufacturing plant, and draw- 
ing from the comparison thus instituted whatever 
lessons may be legitimately deduced. 

Objection is not unlikely, though, to the use of 
such a figure. The age is too sordid already,—so the 
objection may run,—too materialistic and commer- 
cial. The business activities of men, in these days of 
soul-benumbing competition, are stifling true aspira- 
tion and lessening spiritual power. Why, then, de- 
grade our greatest instrument of intellectual uplift, 
our most unselfish utility, the public school, by plac- 
ing it in such a category? 

But the objection, however natural, is not well 
taken. To begin with, it always pays in the long 
run to call things by their right names, however 
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prosaic and commonplace those names may seem to 
be. Anything established and set in operation for the 
purpose of turning out a product is a manufacturing 
plant, and the public-school system is such an estab- 
lishment. In the second place, there is nothing neces- 
sarily sordid attaching to the term; it is a neutral 
term, taking its color from its quality. A manufac- 
turing plant may be a worthy thing or a shameful, 
and it will be worthy or shameful according to the 
nature of its impress on the world. The church is a 
manufacturing plant; its business is to build on 
earth the city of the New Jerusalem, and to people 
it with the hosts of the redeemed. Our schools are a 
manufacturing plant no less, their business being 
to send out into our communities, not men and 
women fully equipped for the manifold and multi- 
plying duties of society,—fitted, as Milton puts it, 
“to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all 
the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war, —but boys and girls headed toward that equip- 
ment by such a training in faculty, facility, and 
power as comports with the immaturity of their 
years. Let us not be afraid of our figure, then; 
rather let us rejoice in the public school as, next to 
the church, the noblest of our local industries—a 
manufacturing plant, as I have called it, worthy of 
our intelligent study and our enthusiastic support. 
If this is so, it follows as a logical conclusion that 
we had better conduct the public school on approved 
business principles. I know that it is dangerous to 
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press analogies too far, but surely we shall not go 
wrong in making three deductions: 

First, it is advisable to employ skilled workmen. 
When one considers what a child has cost by the 
time he enters the public school, what he will be 
worth to society if his powers are properly developed 
there, and what a terrible damage he will inflict upon 
society if those powers shall suffer shipwreck; and 
when one considers further that the weal or woe of 
one generation may be continued and intensified in 
the generations to come, he begins to realize the 
tremendous social responsibility that rests upon the 
public school no less than upon the church and the 
home. It is material both delicate and costly that we 
place in the hands of teachers; poor economy, for 
the sake of a paltry initial saving, to place that mate- 
rial in unskilled, and therefore incompetent, hands. 

Second, having gotten competent workmen, it be- 
hooves us to pay them well. Indeed, we are not likely 
to get them, and we certainly cannot keep them, 
unless we do pay them well. And why should we 
not? If what I have tried to say is true, what other 
investment that a community can make will yield 
such certain and large returns in true, enduring 
social betterment? We are not always so careful with 
our money. We vie with each other at our annual 
village meetings in voting to remit the taxes of some 
enterprise that is debating whether to establish itself 
within our borders, and is playing us off against 
somewhere else in an endeavor to secure the largest. 
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possible bonus. We are always ready, even when the 
ultimate good is problematic, to tax ourselves in this 
fashion, that we may perchance increase our cor- 
porate prosperity. It would be well for many a com- 
munity to tax itself a little more, that salaries com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities of their position 
might be paid to the teachers it employs. The invest- 
ment would involve no risk; Ruskin never uttered a 
keener or more penetrating truth than when he said 
in Unto This Last: “It is open to serious question, 
which I leave to the reader’s pondering, whether, 
among national manufactures, that of souls of a good 
quality may not at last turn out a quite leadingly 
lucrative one.” 

I do not believe, may I add in passing, in confin- 
ing those increases to the salaries of the teachers of 
the higher grades. There is wisdom, no less than 
shrewdness, in what has been said to be the practice 
of the Jesuits—that of putting their wisest teachers 
over the children of tenderest age. The period of 
common-school instruction is planned to cover the 
years from six to eighteen. Suppose that it were pos- 
sible to commit the work of half that period to com- 
manding personalities,—rich, cultivated natures keen 
of intellect and great of heart,—but that the work 
of the other half the time had to be entrusted to 
teachers of poorer equipment in the essentials of 
leadership: over which of these divisions would you 
put the great ones—over the boys and girls from six 
to twelve, or over those from twelve to eighteen? I 
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confess that the problem is a hard one; one wishes 
that as the small boy did when questioned as to 
which he would take of the chicken, the light meat 
or the dark, he might answer, “Both.” But if one 
were held to a judgment on the one side or the other, 
I think I should go with the Jesuits and give to the 
younger children the benefit of the doubt. At all 
events, as salary rolls become larger in our various 
communities, I trust that appreciation of the tremen- 
dous importance attaching to the work of the lower 
grades will keep that growing salary list from be- 
coming too top-heavy. 

A third deduction follows naturally from the fig- 
ure: it is the duty of every citizen to make himself 
familiar with the plant; to understand its policy, and 
to know how well that policy is being carried out. 
The schools are a joint stock company, and we as 
citizens are the stock-holders. The least. that should 
be expected is that we have an intelligent knowledge 
of its affairs, and be prepared to vote wisely upon 
any measure proposed; and furthermore that we 
put our proxies into the hands of our most capable 
citizens. It is returns that we are seeking—ever 
richer returns for prudent but generous outlay. Nor 
can that end be compassed without the unselfish 
giving, by not a few, of time and thought and energy 
to the complicated business of public education. 
Here, as everywhere, the things that are worth 
having cost. 

Let us turn next to a consideration of the product;, 
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for it is by output only that a manufacturing plant 
can justify its existence. What, then, is it that the 
public school should furnish? By what qualities in 
its output are we to determine the measure of its 
success? It has been said that the supreme end of 
England’s centuries of legal and constitutional de- 
velopment has been to get twelve good men into a 
jury-box. The public school, in these days of sifting, 
is proving its right to be, if it is sending into the 
community year after year young men and women 
whom it has made accurate, independent, and re- 
sourceful to the limit of their present powers, and 
who by virtue of that equipment are capable of 
enriching, in the days to come, their own and the 
common life. 

Are we turning out that product? Much as I wish 
I might truthfully say yes, I fear that we are not. 
It may be, too, that in a measure I know whereof 
I speak; that my work as a college teacher of Eng- 
lish has given exceptional opportunities for securing 
reliable data. For I think it may safely be assumed 
that on the score of their mental training the gradu- 
ates who come to college from our high schools are 
at least the equals of those who do not, and so may 
be taken fairly as average representatives of the 
output of the plants. The test we impose upon them 
shall be eminently practical; we are less concerned 
with what they know than we are with what they can 
do. The things the schools should develop,—accuracy, 
independence, resourcefulness,—these link them- 
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selves largely with doing; they cannot prove their 
existence, indeed, except in the field of action. The 
test, too, shall confine itself to the very elements of 
education. For this no excuse need be offered; ex- 
perience teaches that a knowledge of the rudiments 
is the crying need of the time. 

To put it no more strongly, then, there are a few 
fundamental items of English practice not always 
brought to college from the lower schools. Surely we 
have a right to expect that their graduates shall be 
able to do four things: spell correctly; write legibly; 
read intelligently; and express adequately their well- 
considered thought. The chances are that they will 
be found wanting in some three of these four par- 
ticulars. 

Let us look for a moment at spelling. This is no 
quixotic plea for perfection; occasional slips in spell- 
ing should be pardoned to any one. They may even 
be regarded as in one sense creditable, for an easy 
mastery of English orthography is prima facie evi- 
dence of guile. But habitual poor spelling is a dis- 
grace for any one making the slightest pretense to 
being educated, and the pupils of the public schools 
should be taught to regard it so. It should be made 
“very stuff o’ the conscience” with them that they 
spell their tongue correctly. Their ambition should 
be appealed to; their pride should be touched; any- 
thing should be done to keep them from becoming 
confirmed in habits they cannot break—cannot for 
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this reason, if for no other, that they are callous as 
pachyderms on the subject of their deficiency. 

If we turn to penmanship the story is the same; 
the story, I had almost said, of a lost art. And here, 
too, inability is treated as the best of jokes: we make 
a virtue of our defect, and boast that we cannot read 
our own writing after it is cold. Time was when the 
penmanship of many a man and woman was calig- 
raphy,—beautiful writing——but how rarely to-day 
does a written page, whether letter or what you will, 
minister, as a manuscript, to our aesthetic sense. 

There lies in my desk, a treasured possession, a 
letter written to me years ago by an aged friend, a 
gracious gentlewoman of the old school. I often take 
it out and look at its yellowed pages, for the pleasure 
that the mere chirography affords: the page in its 
clear-cut quaintness might have been printed from 
an old-time copper-plate, and yet there lurks in 
every line the charm of a distinctive individuality. 
There came to me, not long ago, a bundle of domes- 
tic letters written from Washington to his mother in 
northern New York by Senator Silas Wright, of our 
Class of 1815. They reveal in every paragraph the 
rugged virtues, the unaffected simplicity, of a great 
man, but I recall them here because of the beauty 
of their penmanship. That gentlewoman and Silas 
Wright are part of a vanished order; how many of 
you, my young friends, are in danger of having your 
writings preserved because of the beauty of the 
manuscript? Ah, but you say, they took pains. In- 
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deed they did—she in the busy round of household 
duties, he amid all the pressure of public cares; 
there can be no excellence like theirs without great 
labor. And this is just the indictment that I draw 
against ourselves: we are not willing to endure the 
pains by which alone facility may be secured; we 
have not enough wish to be artists to be willing to 
pay the price. 

How, next, about the reading of those who gradu- 
ate? Judging, again, from those who come to college, 
I think I am safe in saying that not one in ten can 
read well. Few can interpret easily and adequately 
where interpretation is at all difficult, and a large 
majority stumble on words of any length, The train- 
ing that the schools furnish proves sadly inadequate 
at a very important point, for in all the held of 
accomplishments none is more practical or more 
capable of giving pleasure, none puts more surely on 
its possessor the stamp of cultivation, than the art 
—the fine art—of reading well aloud. But how many 
high schools in Vermont give continuous, formal 
instruction in reading? There may be many; I hope 
there are—but I wonder. Did yours? 

To prove that there is need for such instruction 
far more than for many a study that swells our 
high-school courses, let me read an illuminating 
paragraph from an administrative report of the late 
President Hyde to the Trustees of Bowdoin College: 
“It has been found profitable,” he says, “to devote 
the greater part of one hour a week (in the rhetoric 
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work of the freshman year) to oral reading by the 
students. This work is necessitated by the inade- 
quate drill in oral reading given in many fitting 
schools. Often the student has not been required to 
read aloud at all during his high-school course; in 
consequence he cannot read to others ordinary Eng- 
lish prose intelligently. In his writing, this defect 
shows itself in poor sentence structure and in absurd 
misspellings. As the result of slipshod pronunciation, 
such words as ‘intellectual’ become in his manuscript 
‘interlectual’; ‘participle,’ ‘partciple’; and ‘athletic,’ 
‘atherletic.’ Careful practice in reading aloud helps 
to remedy these defects.” 

So far, the utterance of President Hyde. His last 
suggestion is most interesting. Neglect of oral read- 
ing in the schools may have had not a little to do 
with the unfortunate condition of things outlined in 
this paragraph from a New York Evening Post: 
“Candidates at the Yale entrance examinations have 
of late years been showing many lapses in English 
orthography. Hereafter a rule will be adopted in the 
academic department that permits the rejection of a 
candidate’s paper if it shows notable defects in spell- 
ing, grammar, the English idioms, and punctuation. 
The effect should be to compel better work in the 
preparatory schools.” 

There, then, in considering the quality of the out- 
put, is the showing in the one field of English study, 
omitting all consideration of the ability to express 
thought—an ability in some ways the most impor- 
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tant of the four, and as notably absent as the rest. 
Is it not time that we were attending, first of all and 
to the very hour, if need be, of high-school gradua- 
tion, to these simple essentials of elementary train- 
ing? Let us note them all again: good spelling, 
legible writing, intelligible reading, and well-ex- 
pressed thought. No flourishes of penmanship; no 
tricks of elocution; no special graces of literary style 
—only honest, homely, everyday ability in the han- 
dling of our English speech. It needs no costly outfit 
or extra paraphernalia. There is no demand for a 
single added text-book. But it calls for patient effort 
and high enthusiasm, for a clear purpose and un- 
faltering persistence in those to whom is entrusted 
the directing of our educational work, and these are 
all essentials of a successful manufacturing plant. 

I am aware that in much of what I have spoken 
there is a seeming note of the ungracious. Has the 
man, I hear you saying, no sense of the fitness of 
things? He recognized us, at the outset, as graduates, 
for the most part, of the public schools; why, then, 
should he stand before us as a fault-finder, to criti- 
cize the training that has been given us, and to mini- 
mize the attainments we have made? Well, it does 
look bad for the defendant, but several things can 
be said in his behalf; like another person who goes 
to and fro upon the earth, he may not be so black 
as he is painted. In the first place, it is not you that 
I have singled out for criticism; it is rather a tend- 
ency of the times made evident in many quarters 
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by the unfortunate results—a tendency of which you 
are not the originators, but of which some of you are 
perhaps the victims. 

And even if you chance to fall into that category 
of the poorly trained, my motive in mentioning your 
defects is far from being ungracious. My mother 
once told me that she had, as a girl, a teacher who 
whipped her every day; she met him years after, 
when she had grown to womanhood, and learned 
then, for the first time, that she had been his favorite 
pupil. It is because I so believe in these schools of 
ours and in all their splendid possibilities for the 
development of effective power, that I hate to see 
them handicapped, and their greatest usefulness 
lessened, by wrong theories as to what their business 
should really be, and what are the best ways of 
doing it. 

These wrong theories have grown largely from a 
mistaken notion and an extravagant claim as to the 
high school’s place in our educational system. Some 
people, you know, are so constituted that the very 
thought of subordination is painful; to play a second 
fiddle, even to Paganini, would gall them. The ma- 
nipulation of high-school policy has afforded to 
minds of this make-up rare opportunity for indulg- 
ing their predilections. The high school is to them 
“the people’s college”; its graduating platform is the 
educational goal; it stands at the apex of an educa- 
tional system. To fit? Oh, no; its function is to 
finish. 
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The most dangerous feature of a theory like this 
is the fact that its source is in vanity, and the vanity 
of those in authority is communicated too often to 
the pupils. Take a single illustration from their study 
of mental science. Were such a study introduced as a 
means to a proper end; were it treated admittedly 
in its most elementary phases and regarded simply 
as a stimulator of thought, as preparatory merely to 
possible future journeys in the philosophic field, 
criticism would perhaps be out of place. But often 
the situation is otherwise. For aught he is told to 
the contrary, the student’s “Fourteen Weeks in 
Mental Philosophy” is an epitome of the science; 
its dicta are final and unquestioned. The brighter he 
is to grasp the principles in a superficial way, the 
greater is the danger in which he stands; the easier 
it is to fall into the flippancy of a self-satisfied ego- 
tism so fatal to all development of the true educa- 
tional spirit, which is simple, earnest, searching. He 
is hardly to blame if he drops the study with the 
firm conviction that, to use an expression of Doctor 
Stanley Hall, he has “taken the absolute by the 
wool.” The atmosphere of his school life, every day 
through the high-school course, may have been 
nourishing such convictions. I speak with feeling as 
one who suffered in just that atmosphere. I trust I 
am by nature modest,—my friends agree that I 
ought to be,—yet I fear I thought when I finished 
my high-school studies that my education was prac- 
tically complete—that all which was really needed 
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had for the most part been obtained. The President 
of the Board of Education told me so when he 
handed me my diploma. And I believed him; I 
should have been an exceptionally level-headed boy 
had I not believed him. 

So much for the practical workings of the apex 
theory. Setting aside all other considerations, its 
mere effect on unformed and susceptible minds will 
stamp it as a vicious one. It is the theory that more 
than anything else is responsible for the puffing out 
of high-school courses of study, with the result that 
adequate training in the rudiments has become in- 
creasingly difficult, if not, indeed, in many cases, 
impossible. I am glad to believe that the era of 
expansion is closing, and that an era of contraction 
will one day be permanently inaugurated; that the 
people are to lose this boasted “college,” to be made 
the gainers by the bringing in of a coherent educa- 
tional system. 

To that end, I wish that all of us might see more 
clearly than we do that that system should be, from 
start to finish, from the kindergarten to the profes- 
sional school, a well-defined and rounded unit with 
logically connected and progressive parts. I wish, 
too, that the high school’s legitimate place in our 
whole educational system—legitimate because most 
helpful—might be more accurately determined, and 
its course of study more definitely arranged on the 
basis of that conclusion. It is not my business or 
purpose to outline such a curriculum; I am speaking 
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merely of the principles on which it should be con- 
structed. 

Those principles are not far to seek. The work 
suitable for any grade should be determined solely 
by the degree of mental development in the pupils 
of that grade: it would seem that this much, at least, 
might safely be predicated. To revert once more to 
our manufacturing figure, it would be a foolish 
policy, for example, on the part of a cutlery com- 
pany, to endeavor to make razors directly out of 
ore; that ore must first be converted into iron, and 
that iron into steel. Now, the most of the pupils of 
the high school are from fourteen to eighteen years 
of age—a period of mental immaturity in even the 
most promising. And the point I wish to urge is this: 
that the field of high-school study should be more 
largely among the rudiments. 

And when I say so, I am thinking just as much 
of the pupils who are to go no farther as I am of 
those who have the college and the professional 
school in prospect. Many of our high schools have 
one course of study for one of these sets of pupils, 
and another course for the other. John, they say, in 
his formal studies will go no farther than the public 
schools; fill him, therefore, with a mass of facts 
about this, that, and the other “ology,” for other- 
wise he will never get them. It is an illogical and 
foolish practice. Better far that in the brief period 
at our disposal we give to each of these sets of stu- 
dents an identical training fitted to their identical 
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immaturities; a training not primarily for knowl- 
edge, but for faculty, facility, power. Those are the 
possessions, and those alone, that make men edu- 
cated. I can conceive of a man so trained in just the 
rudiments of learning, so mentally developed and 
quickened by adequate elementary instruction, that 
the native ore will have been made iron, the iron 
steel, and the steel have taken a razor-edge, so that 
the world will be forced to admit him an educated 
man; I cannot conceive that without such training 
he can possibly stand the test. 

And so, my friends from the public schools, I 
trust that you will not quarrel now with the spirit 
that has prompted this address. I would not at all 
belittle the importance of what you did in the years 
of your school apprenticeship. I trust, though, that 
you, upon your part, will not value it too highly. 
The normal outcome of true education is humility: 
“The little almost vanishes when one looks forward 
and sees how much is yet to do.” A long road is 
before us all ere we reach the summits of perfected 
power. We cannot afford the notion that the goal 
of student effort is the high-school graduating plat- 
form or the college commencement stage. Let us 
place it far beyond them both, even at the ending of 
the years. 

For it is not in high-school work alone that hu- 
mility should be taught and practiced. It will be well 
for education when the college comes to be looked 
on by those connected with it, not as the be-all and 
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the end-all, but as the fitting-school of the university. 
Then senior will be spelled with a small “s”; the 
baccalaureate honor will have become a milestone— 
he who reaches it will do well, but he will do better 
who passes farther, to more substantial achievement. 
And all a preparation for the school to which men 
pass, whose years are a lifetime, whose degree is 
culture in its best sense. That we may be good stu- 
dents in that school of life, winning its honors and 
receiving its high degree, is my sincere wish for all 
of us to-night. 


Criticism and Poetry 


Tuis lecture is illustrative, in a general way, of the principles that 
have largely determined the trend of the writer’s teaching. He has 
felt that the encouragement of mediocre creative talent is a sorry 
service to humanity; that those who must write will write, with 
no compulsion from others; and that, after having grounded them 
in the technique of composition, the teacher of English can help 
them most, and by consequence be of greatest service to society, 
by making them increasingly sensitive to literary excellence. 


le is the purpose of this paper to outline briefly 
some practical functions of criticism; and linking 
us all to the critical school by virtue of our educa- 
tion, to consider the attitude toward verse demanded 
of us through the tendency of the times. First, then, 
a word as to the development of the critical faculty. 

What is the worthiest aim for the average man in 
his capacity as a student of literature? To produce 
a book? Rather, one feels, to appreciate a book. As 
regards most if not all of us, more can be done by a 
development of the critical faculty than we can hope 
to accomplish through our purely creative powers; 
this, too, not only in the direction of self-improve- 
ment, but in imparting to the time a healthier liter- 
ary tone. The contrary idea prevails. The belief is 
widespread among men of literary tendency that 
the literary life is a failure if it do not result in some 
addition to the already cumbrous mass of printed 
matter. The baneful results of this belief are appar- 
ent. It is high time that a spirit of protest should be 
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roused among educated men; it should be recognized 
that a growing need is rather a development of the 
power to judge. 

What a beautiful character—albeit somewhat 
ghostly—is Hawthorne’s Hilda, the New England 
girl-artist. You remember how, with a future full 
of promise, she was drawn to Italy, and how, when 
there, she ceased to aim at original achievement; 
ceased, too, because of the very gifts that so ex- 
quisitely fitted her to profit by familiarity with the 
works of the masters. Reverencing these men so 
deeply, she was too grateful, Hawthorne tells us, for 
all they bestowed upon her, too loyal, too humble, 
in their awful presence, to think of enrolling herself 
in their society. Beholding the miracles of beauty 
which they had achieved, she felt that the world was 
rich enough in original designs, and that nothing 
was so desirable as to diffuse those self-same beauties 
more widely among mankind. All that she would 
henceforth attempt was to catch and reflect some of 
the glory which had been shed upon canvas from the 
immortal pencils of old. So Hilda became a copyist, 
and to Hawthorne “there was something nobler in 
her thus sacrificing herself to the devout recognition 
of the highest excellence in art, than there would 
have been in cultivating her not inconsiderable 
share of talent for the production of works from her 
own ideas. She might have set up for herself, and 
won no ignoble name; she might have helped to fill 
the already crowded and cumbered world with pic- 
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tures, not destitute of merit, but falling short, if by 
ever so little, of the best that has been done; she 
might thus have gratified some tastes that were in- 
capable of appreciating Raphael. But this could be 
done only by lowering the standard of art to the 
comprehension of the spectator. She chose the better 
and loftier and more unselfish part . . . and there- 
fore the world was richer for this feeble girl.” 

The analogy makes clear at once the point of the 
present contention. We need more Hildas in the field 
of literature. For the canvases and frescoes of Rome 
put the masterpieces of the literary world; for the 
subtle brush of the copyist, the ability to interpret 
developed by a trained appreciation; you will have 
a picture whose living counterparts are lamentably 
rare. 

In its relation to ourselves as individuals, the 
critical faculty is simply the appreciative faculty. 
And so far as may be, it is advisable to learn of 
what is good at first hand; indeed, it is only thus 
that we can be said really to know a masterpiece. 
But even the masterpieces, let us thank our good 
fortune, are too numerous to admit in all cases of a 
first-hand consideration. The judgment of the pro- 
fessed critic must frequently be relied on; he is a 
necessary evil. This being so, two questions are 
pertinent; one is general, the other personal. What 
may we demand justly regarding critical methods? 
What methods shall we ourselves adopt if we attain 
to the dignity of critics? The answers, of course, 
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should be identical. Their substance may be out- 
lined in a brief discussion of the functions of criti- 
cism, for the development of the appreciative faculty, 
whether in oneself or in others, is always a critical 
process. 

In the first place, men have a right to know the 
principles whose application has led to an expressed 
judgment. Let us demand this for ourselves and be 
willing to grant it to others. For every true judgment 
there must exist an underlying principle. The criti- 
cism evolved logically from a correct principle would 
be a true one, even though there were no reference 
to the premises employed; yet it can easily be seen 
that in such a case the public’s confidence in the 
critic’s judgment will be proportioned to its confi- 
dence in the critic himself. There will be no result- 
ing development of the public’s critical capacity; 
it will simply take its judgments as from an autocrat. 
But to furnish judgments is not, one feels, the high- 
est office of criticism. To enunciate the principles of 
criticism, and so to develop in others the critical 
power—this is its true function. Better than to be 
forever furnishing individual answers is to furnish 
men the rule. 

In what way, next, can this best be done? The 
abstract, we know, is ever grasped more quickly 
when illustrated in the concrete; the best form of 
literary criticism unfolds a principle in connection 
with an analysis, according to the principle, of an 
individual instance. The reader becomes, not the 
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blind accepter of what, so far as he is concerned, 
is a blind judgment. He is given full opportunity to 
sit in judgment on the methods of the judge; he is 
free to challenge not only the truth of the conclusion, 
but the truth of any premise. The unbiased critic 
will be glad to have it so. The business of the true 
critic, the “truth-seeker” of Arnold, is not to de- 
velop unthinking adherents to his peculiar views; 
indeed, there would be no necessary development in 
any such process. If that be his aim, he is merely 
a special pleader. The critic’s business is rather to 
develop other truth-seekers. Far from striving for 
adherents, he inculcates independence; his motto 
is the word of the Master, “The truth shall make 
you free.” 

I know that among some critics this will be 
granted grudgingly if at all. If the position is a true 
one, the critic is not an autocrat, but a judge whose 
decisions may be carried for reversal to the higher 
courts of individual reason. Such a lowering of the 
critical importance will of course prove unacceptable 
in many quarters. Take a single class, to whom we 
all sustain relations: our editors will doubtless feel 
disposed to protest. We may consider them with 
perfect fairness; they are judgment-venders and 
therefore critics, and their vehicle of criticism is the 
editorial. What is the function of the editorial—to 
furnish its readers with something to think, or with 
something to think about? If it be the latter, the 
editorial columns of the New York World are as 
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good Republican literature as those of the New 
York Tribune. The process of extracting Republican 
pabulum is simply one of indirection. If the true 
function of the editorial is to stimulate thought and 
not to do away with the need of it, the all-important 
feature of the editorial page is not the treatment of 
the topics chosen, but the choice of the topics 
treated. I believe that this ought to be true. But 
editors are men whose mental capital is invested in 
the making of editorials. Their disinclination to 
concur in the present opinion is the most natural 
thing in the world. We all might feel as they do if 
we occupied their place; some of us, perhaps, might 
be found arguing that ex cathedra has primary refer- 
ence to the editorial chair. But though the position 
may be theoretically a true one, our editors have no 
call to be despondent. Few of the general public are 
walking in that independent path. Their readers are 
probably far between who look on editorials, not as 
so many demonstrations, but as propositions whose 
truth or falseness is to be determined by personal 
investigation. Whatever may be the editorial’s prov- 
ince in Utopia, in the United States the editorial 
fraternity are autocrats over numbers large enough 
to satisfy even abnormal cravings after despotism. 
They do create opinion; their utterances are an 
ipse dixit. With no thought of disrespect, one may 
consider this unfortunate; the more so in view of the 
haste and possible crudeness inevitable in editorial 
production. This state of affairs would be largely 
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remedied by a development in the direction indi- 
cated. And this would be one of many gains. One 
need not speak of the reaction on the editorial, the 
sermon, the review; it would be certain and salutary. 

A second function of criticism, not to be over- 
looked, broadens the scope of the critic’s work and 
demands of him generous scholarship. It is the pres- 
entation of thoughts and opinions on related topics. 
The critic stands in the center and shows the oneness 
of intellectual life. He traces all the subtle threads 
that connect his theme with the very frontiers of 
thought. This, indeed, is not a function peculiar to 
criticism; nor should it be carried, here or elsewhere, 
to the extent of making one’s work heterogeneous. 
Yet so interrelated are the phases of knowledge that 
about any center can logically be clustered much 
that on the face of it may appear extraneous. Arnold 
has this in mind when he declares that judging is not 
the only business of criticism; that knowledge, ever 
fresh knowledge, must be the critic’s great concern 
for himself; that through the communication of 
knowledge he will generally do most good to his 
readers. Education is well defined as the power that 
enables us to draw about any subject, as a center, 
such material as will aid in its exposition. In other 
words, education is the power that enables us to get 
at the relations of things. It is astonishing how much 
can be gathered about a nucleus. It would hardly be 
imagined, for example, that a child’s magazine could 
contribute to a discussion of the functions of criti- 
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cism; yet a story by Frank Stockton in an old Sé. 
Nicholas furnishes a delightful illustration. It is the 
story of a prince who tried to travel on a bee-line 
between two cities of his dominion, and who finally 
finished his journey by a marvelously zigzag route. 
The prince and his party, lost and hungry, met a 
man with a red beard and a heavily loaded cart, 
who on hearing of their plight asked how they would 
like to form a nucleus. Being assured that it would 
secure them food, they agreed to the suggestion, and 
having feasted them the man explained his plan. 
“For a long time,” said he, “I have been desirous 
to found a city. In order to do this, one must begin 
by forming a nucleus. Every great city is started 
from a nucleus. A few persons settle down in some 
particular spot and live there. Then they are a 
nucleus. Then other people come there and gather 
around this nucleus, and then more people come and 
more, until in course of time there is a great city.” 
‘What is the first thing to be done?” said the prince. 
“We must all go to work,” said the man with the red 
beard, “to build dwellings. Then we must till some 
ground in the suburbs and lay the foundations, at 
least, of a few public buildings.” ‘All this will take 
a good while, will it not?” said the prince. “Yes,” 
said the man, “it will take a good while; and the 
sooner we set about it, the better.” 

De Quincey has a famous description of a scholar. 
A scholar, he tells us, has an infinite and electrical 
power of combination, bringing together from the 
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four winds, like the angel of the resurrection, what 
else were dust from dead men’s bones into the unity 
of breathing life. Now, this is but another way of 
expressing the same thought. A scholar is a man 
whose nucleus has grown. Better, perhaps, he is one 
whose nucleus is growing. And the man with the red 
beard is right: “It will take a good while; and the 
sooner we set about it, the better.” 

But leaving analysis, let us pass to application. 
We have found that the stimulating of interest is an 
important function of criticism; in what special 
directions, if any, shall interest be stimulated? Mani- 
festly, where the times are proven weak, as dikes are 
builded thickest where the inroads of ocean are 
chiefly to be feared. At once we have placed the 
critic where responsibility is grave. He is to stand, 
as a physician, with his finger always on the public 
pulse. You remember how a poet has described 
Goethe’s service to his age: 


He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear; 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Thou ailest here and here! 


And that is the province of every critic, the diagnosis 
being only preliminary to treatment in the line of 
its suggestion. Those who are going where famine is 
should have their sacks filled with corn. If his age is 
sordid, if its aims are narrow and its ideals low, let 
the critic see to it that there be ceaselessly incul- 
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cated a nobleness of purpose and breadth of view. 
But does he? Let me base an answer on personal 
observation as a teacher of college English, and for 
the moment make identical the teacher and the critic. 
The substitution is legitimate; if our opening analy- 
sis was correct, the teacher proves a species of the 
critic genus. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in general the 
deficiencies of undergraduates; in spite of their 
many virtues, such a theme would need a volume. 
I wish to speak of but one defect; to ask whether in 
large measure the cause is not traceable to faulty 
critical judgments on the part of those who have 
taught them; and to plead for a better state of 
things. 

The opinion prevails among college men that 
poetry is essentially effeminate. Hearty enjoyment 
of it is a betrayal of weakness; to produce it is to 
write oneself in a certain degree non compos. I ven- 
ture the belief that the college poet is held by a 
majority of his fellows in more or less conscious 
contempt. However great his attainments, he is 
credited with having in his mental make-up at least 
one long-haired streak. Else why should he make 
verses? The evidence is of the prima facie sort. How 
the suggestion would be received that perhaps his 
poetic efforts may evince a finer mental organization 
or a riper development than X’s glibness on politics 
and the tariff, or Z’s second-hand theories as to the 
relation of wages and capital, I do not know. It is.a 
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suggestion I have never ventured to offer, partly 
from utter hopelessness of its serious reception, and 
partly from fear that my habitual estimate of X and 
Z may do injustice to a brace of worthy young men. 

This is indeed a queer state of affairs. It should 
be self-evident that prose and verse are to be judged 
on the same basis. Each is a species of literary com- 
position. College verse is no longer-haired of neces- 
sity than college prose. Too much of it is of that 
description, but college prose is not immaculate, and 
each should be gauged on its merits. The former for 
the most part is so treated; the latter for the most 
part is condemned without a hearing on the ground 
of its being verse. This widespread prejudice against 
poetry as an institution would hardly exist among 
college men, were it not that a similar prejudice has 
existed among their teachers. It is not natural for 
youth to depreciate poetry; youth is preéminently 
the age of passion and imagination, and these are 
the very life of poetry. We should expect, then, in 
the nature of things, that poetry, of all literature, 
would prove itself the most popular—that the poetic 
fields would be roamed in youth with a spontaneous 
appreciation. Instead, the reverse is more often true. 
The natural ingenuousness of youthful imagination 
has somewhere been tampered with. In expressing 
the conviction that a majority of college students 
to-day look upon the body of our poetic literature 
as “stuff,” I believe I do not exaggerate. The term 
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is often so applied, and other indications of such a 
judgment are as expressive as words. 

If this judgment is a reflection of the opinion of 
their teachers, the responsibility is direct. If, as is 
urged in extenuation, the tendency of the time is in 
that direction, the teacher’s responsibility is no less 
real because it is indirect. The tendencies of the day 
are, indeed, hostile to poetry—how hostile we shall 
have occasion to consider; if our analysis of the 
teacher’s function is a true one, here emphatically 
is a place for its legitimate and effective exercise. 
If popular judgments are warped and blurred, for 
the sake of true development for the coming genera- 
tion let the judgments of our educators be straight 
and clear. There is of course no cause for tumultuous 
alarm if this prejudice exists in the undergraduate 
world as a result of popular estimates; if sentiment, 
one of the world’s great motive powers, has been 
confounded with sentimentality. The discrimination 
is not always made in other fields than that of litera- 
ture. It is indeed a matter for regret that ideas so 
crude, so at variance with fact and reason, should 
ever have found a foothold, but notions that need 
remoulding are just what schools should handle. An 
important mission of education—one hesitates to say 
its greatest, lest he be thought radical—is the setting 
right of erroneous impressions; not by direct adjust- 
ment of this and that idea, but by throwing about 
those who seek it an atmosphere so clear and homo- 
geneous as to admit of no distortions. But it is cer- 
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tainly a matter for deep concern if that process is 
neglected; if through the indifference of instructors 
there go out from our schools those who judge of 
the body of our verse with the flippancy of a self- 
satisfied ignorance; who dismiss with airy superior- 
ity or undisguised contempt the medium of a ma- 
jority of our classics; and massing the work of 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante, of Milton, Shelley, and 
Shakespeare, the psalm of David and the burden 
of the Hebrew seer, toss the bundle to the back shelf 
with the label “Stuff.” If their study ends with the 
fitting school, it is altogether likely that the judg- 
ment will never be reversed. If they go to college, the 
wrong impression may perhaps be righted, but even 
then the chances are against it; the plastic days are 
largely over, and the “cake of custom” has begun to 
form. 

Before going farther, let me take a moment for 
defining my position. Objections are not unlikely. 
Some are specialists in Greek and in Latin; some 
are devotees of natural science,—as one has put it, 
delighted at an ichthyosaurus and excited at a polyp, 
having skill in fishes and attaining renown in peb- 
bles,—and they complain, perhaps, that I who criti- 
cize their attitude toward poetry am not even mildly 
enthusiastic in prosecuting their favorite branches. 
The charge is true, but they miss the point entirely. 
I urge upon no one a special study of poetry. It may 
very naturally be that some minds are attracted to 
Browning and Shelley no more than mine is attracted 
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to cephalopods. It is not their neglect of poetry, then, 
to which exception is taken; unfortunate as I think 
it to be, that is largely a personal matter. But their 
attitude regarding poetry is not a personal matter; 
its baneful influence on those they teach is directly 
proportioned to their power. Consider for a moment 
how it antagonizes all educational wholeness. It be- 
trays a provincialism in the educational world to 
which none of us would care to plead guilty. The 
truly educated man is cosmopolitan in his respect 
and good-will, though he find it impossible to be 
catholic in his personal tastes. In his journey toward 
the educational Jericho, he may leave some stranded 
cephalopod awaiting classification, and pass by on 
the other side; but he surely will applaud the act 
when some scientific Samaritan, traveling that way, 
shall have tenderly taken the creature, and have 
brought it at last with loving solicitude to the proper 
bottle on the proper shelf. At the very least, then, 
teachers owe it to their pupils, we all owe it to the 
cause of symmetrical education, that our attitude be 
not antagonistic. Let us broaden our mental sympa- 
thies. There are fancies as well as formulae; there is 
a human heart as well as a human brain. Why not 
recognize and appreciate them both? 

It remains to be asked and answered, what condi- 
tions now exist that will make this paper timely; 
why is a right understanding and appreciation of 
poetry especially desirable to-day? If we are called 
as critics to study the signs of the times, let us look 
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about us; perhaps the survey will reveal a peculiar 
need. 

These are piping times for science. Its results are 
so apparent, we are brought so constantly face to 
face with the evidence of its presence, our labors are 
so lessened and our powers so multiplied by its mani- 
fold applications, that it is the most patent fact of 
our experience. The present state of things is set 
forth clearly in the opening paragraph of Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics. “One peculiarity of this age,” 
says Bagehot, “is the sudden acquisition of much 
physical knowledge. There is scarcely a department 
of science or art which is the same, or at all the same, 
as it was fifty years ago. A new world of inventions 
—of railways and of telegraphs—has grown up 
around us which we cannot help seeing; a new world 
of ideas is in the air and affects us, though we do 
not see it.” It is only a generation ago that Bagehot 
died, yet so rapid is the advance of science that his 
statement of particulars is already antiquated. “A 
new world of inventions—of railways and of tele- 
graphs”: how old-fashioned it sounds to-day, and 
how commonplace. Everywhere it is the latest that 
has the call. The dynamo of to-day crowds out the 
dynamo of yesterday; the latest edition of the scien- 
tific treatise is the only one we value. In no other 
department of the world’s work is there such be- 
wildering rapidity of change, “improvement treading 
on improvement’s heels, so fast they follow.” 

It is a matter for congratulation that this is so. 
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In many ways, if report be true, this world is a 
happier place to live in than it was in the days of 
our grandfathers; it will be a happier place than 
now when our grandchildren play their parts. And 
some, at least, of the added happiness must be placed 
to the credit of this activity. Nor is it any wonder 
that men are enthroning science. It has opened up a 
broad new avenue for ambition—perhaps the broad- 
est that is being traveled, and the one with most 
alluring promises of reward. 

There are certain unfortunate tendencies, though, 
connected with this development. One of these, and 
a natural one, is a tendency toward materialism. The 
spirit of modern science has been one of daring 
ambition. Exulting in its new-found powers, it has 
challenged the very secrets of the infinite. Its aim 
has been “‘to bear us to the hidden springs” whence 
flow phenomena. With a restless activity, it has been 
content with no analysis but the ultimate. Now in 
reason there is no connection between the finding of 
physical causes and a tendency toward materialism; 
in the popular mind, as a matter of fact, the con- 
nection is a close one. A certain illogical procedure 
from which few, perhaps, are wholly free, is at the 
bottom of it. “Our first thought,” it has been said, 
‘when we discover how a thing is done, is that God 
did not do it.” The unknown is ever associated with 
the mysterious, and it is a short step in human 
thought from the mysterious to the divine. To a 
great extent, therefore, the processes of science have 
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been processes of disillusion, and the results of dis- 
illusion have been largely materialistic. 

It is a tendency, though, of developing rather than 
of developed science. There comes a time when the 
subtlest skill is baffled. However far the trail is 
traced, even to the misty morning of things, it stops 
this side of the ultimate. The source of sources is 
beyond our grasp; the very names that science gives 
it—Force, the Unknown, the First Cause,—what 
are they all but a confession of limitations, and a 
practical refuting of the materialistic idea? Were we 
dealing, therefore, with a developed science, we 
should do wrong to attribute to it a materialistic 
tendency. Our present concern, however, is with the 
influence of a developing science on popular thought. 
It is the merest fragment that is comprehended by 
the popular mind; the mass of science it does not 
grasp, though it talks on the subject most knowingly. 
And both of these divisions, the little that it compre- 
hends and the much it only thinks it does, do have 
that tendency. Not that science is leading men to a 
formal, sober advocacy of a bald materialism; to 
say so would be to exaggerate. But the way in which 
it has tinged the currents of men’s thinking, and the 
extent to which the world to-day is unconsciously 
casting its judgments in materialistic moulds, are 
both warrant for the assertion and proof of its 
accuracy. 

We hear much to-day of the practical: practical 
courses of study in our schools, practical methods 
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in the conduct of life. Investigation will show that in 
the minds of the majority the “practical” is synony- 
mous with the material. We are urged to give less 
time to the study of the classics, and more attention 
to French, German, and Spanish. Why? Is it because 
the latter are as good or better for mental discipline? 
Or that the literatures they open up are as good or 
better for mental culture? In defending the position, 
such reasons would be legitimate; whether or not 
they are valid reasons is a question lying outside the 
province of this discussion. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that it is not at all on such beliefs that the 
popular advocacy is based. Let us not impugn mo- 
tives, or pass unwarranted judgments. In the arrang- 
ing of the curricula of certain schools, there may be 
excellent reasons for the exclusion of Greek and 
Latin; yet one cannot help suspecting that in many 
cases, at all events, the policy is grounded in mate- 
rialism—in notions of practicality not only perverted 
but sordid. 

But even from a material standpoint, men’s judg- 
ments as to the “practical” are often erroneous. The 
lines of human activity are so varied, they cross each 
other in so intricate a fashion; success and failure 
are the product of so many subtle factors, that the 
reduction of interests to the standard of money is a 
very complex problem. Especially is this true when 
those interests are concerned with theory. Men for- 
get that, oftener than not, what they call the practi- 
cal is but theory applied; that “abstract truth must 
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always lie at the heart of concrete action.” To-day 
men ridicule the theorist; to-morrow they appropri- 
ate the fruit of his labor. Pasteur devoted himself 
for several years to a study of diseases in insects. 
To the average holder of the practical idea, the 
absurdity of the thing is exquisite. That a man of 
acknowledged ability should turn from a world of 
helpful interests, and busy himself with the back- 
ache of a bug! But there came a dark day for the 
silk-producing districts of France. Something was 
the matter with the silkworms, and the one man in 
France who could avert a great calamity was Pas- 
teur. Those years in the laboratory saved more to the 
silk-producers than a hundred thousand workmen 
could have brought them in the same time. 

But whether our judgments are right or wrong, 
our theory of the practical is in large measure a per- 
verted one; its level is low and its outlook narrow. 
To realize how perverted it is, we have only to con- 
sider the respectability of the word. It is coming to 
be a passport for whatever scheme it is joined to; 
only show us that a thing is practical, and we ask for 
no further credentials. But a thing is practical when 
it is suited to its purpose. The worthiness of that 
purpose must determine the worthiness of the means 
employed to accomplish it. The practical will be 
despicable if the end in view is despicable; the prac- 
tical will be sordid if it looks to the accomplishing 
of a sordid purpose. The training of the Artful 
Dodger was eminently practical as a preliminary to 
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artful dodging, and Fagin cannot be beaten as a 
practical teacher of the art of thieving. Yet we con- 
demn those methods, and rightly. Thieving is not a 
worthy study, and dodging, be it never so artful, is 
not regarded in moral circles as the chief end of man. 
And so with the case in hand: if material interests 
are paramount, if they are capable of eliciting and 
worthy of engrossing the noblest of the mental 
powers, we do right to exalt the practical, as we 
interpret the word to-day. But if it be otherwise,— 
and something in us of hope and aspiration tells us 
that it is otherwise,—there is nothing to be proud of 
in this practicality over which we are so complacent. 

Another tendency of scientific development, and 
the only other here discussed, is to destroy imagina- 
tion. We are again confronted by a paradox. Even 
when we regard them as inductions, there is nothing 
more imaginative than the working hypotheses of 
science. The atomic theory in chemistry yields in 
daring to but few poetic conceptions. Or look at 
Milton’s picture of Satan’s journey from the sun to 
earth: 


Thus said, he turned; and Satan, bowing low, 

As to superior spirits is wont in Heaven, 

Where honor due and reverence none neglects, 
Took leave, and toward the coast of earth beneath, 
Down from the ecliptic, sped with hoped success, 
Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel, 

Nor staid, till on Niphates’ top he lights. 
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“Down from the ecliptic, sped with hoped success, 
throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel”— 
there is a sweeping vigor about the thought that 
makes the utterance one of the finest in all Milton, 
yet we may match against it the undulatory theory 
of light. But popular thought, and it is that which 
now concerns us, is influenced very little by the 
theories of science, and very much, as we have seen, 
by its visible, tangible results. And those results are 
hostile to the development of imagination. 

“The Public School,” says Lowell, “has done for 
Imagination. . . . We have picked nearly every 
apple (wormy or otherwise) from the world’s tree 
of knowledge, and that without an Eve to tempt us. 
Two or three have hitherto hung luckily beyond 
reach on a lofty bough shadowing the interior of 
Africa, but there is a German Doctor at this very 
moment pelting at them with sticks and stones. It 
may be only next week, and these, too, bitten by 
geographers and geologists, will be thrown away.” 
The whole discussion is charming; let us quote a 
little farther from his column of profit and loss: 
“Year by year, more and more of the world gets 
disenchanted. Even the icy privacy of the arctic and 
antarctic circles is invaded. Our youth are no longer 
ingenious, as indeed no ingenuity is demanded of 
them. Everything is accounted for, everything cut 
and dried, and the world may be put together as 
easily as the fragments of a dissected map. The 
Mysterious bounds nothing now on the North, South, 
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East, or West. We have played Jack Horner with our 
earth, till there is never a plum left in it.” One 
catches a tone of genuine and warranted regret in 
this humorous lament over a vanished order. 

We smile at the old credulity, yet after all we are 
just as credulous as our forefathers were; we merely 
show it in another way. Modern credulity takes the 
form of an unlimited confidence in the possibilities 
of science; we see it in that calm reception of stu- 
pendous results, so marked a feature of these days. 
It is hardly possible any longer for a mechanical 
contrivance, however marvelous, to elicit more than 
a temporary surprise. Suppose we were to read 
to-day that by a newly discovered application of 
electric force it has become possible to talk between 
London and New York through no other medium 
than the electric currents of the atmosphere. It 
would be a stupendous achievement; our ideas as to 
atmospheric currents are probably of the vaguest 
description; and yet it is altogether likely we should 
take the statement as a matter of course. A contra- 
diction to-morrow would not discourage us; far from 
considering the report without foundation, we should 
simply think it a little premature. 

As regards the development of imaginative power, 
it can easily be seen that our forefathers had the 
advantage. The things that they believed in— 
phenixes and unicorns and fountains of perpetual 
youth—could not exist except in imagination; and 
imagination gave them being. And there was a cap- 
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tivating largeness in their trust. Theirs was a gen- 
erous, active credulity which embraced the universe; 
ours is an inert, passive credulity, focused on scien- 
tific possibility. They gave their trust to whoever 
came bringing strange tidings from the regions of 
the unknown; we pin our faith to a single man, and 
that man the scientist. No doubt we know more; 
no doubt our attitude toward all these things is a 
more intellectual one; but we surely are not so pic- 
turesque, and perhaps we are not so lovable. 

This deification of science, then, has bad effects as 
well as good. Its good results will be just as good, 
moreover, if the bad can be counteracted; and the 
antidote for these bad results is found most surely 
in an early development of poetic appreciation. It 
is easy to see the reason. Science, as commonly 
studied, is concerned with the intellect only. The 
bad effects we have discussed—materialistic tend- 
ency, atrophy of imagination—are in large measure 
diseases of the emotional nature. Our zeal in the 
study of science, therefore, is not so much respon- 
sible as our neglect in the other direction; “this 
indeed we ought to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.” 

There are certain sorts of mental development 
that science cannot directly furnish; we must look 
to its opposite for the needed elements—and the 
opposite of science is poetry. Of the various ways to 
show this, hut one need be selected. It is presented 
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simply as illustration, and not at all as needed proof; 
the truth has been axiomatic since the days of Cole- 
ridge. Let us note, then, their different methods of 
looking at nature and natural phenomena. Take, 
for example, the scientific treatment of a sky-lark— 
the record of its family, genus, species, its size and 
color, note and habits; there is not a fact about the 
bird that a manual of natural history cannot furnish. 
And then turn to the song of Shelley, as he lay in 
sunlit meadows and the liquid notes of the unseen 
singer dropped from the depths of an Italian sky. 
From a scientific standpoint the poem tells us prac- 
tically nothing; but how much it teaches of another 
sort, to him whose spirit is attuned to its delicate 
suggestiveness. Or consider the treatment science 
gives to the phenomena of the air—to clouds and 
rain; its record is the stock in trade of the national 
weather bureau. Then, turning again to Shelley, find 
yourself, as you read The Cloud, in the same and 
yet another world—in the same world of phenomena, 
but another world of thought. Or to see the same 
distinction, read Longfellow’s Rain in Summer, with 
its simple picture of rural scenes, and its subtler 
stanzas on the poet’s wider vision: 


These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 
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And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 


He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told,— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 
For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground; 
And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


There is nothing here that science cares for; nothing 
it can make use of. Imagine such sentiments in a 
weather bulletin. Science asks the direction of the 
wind, the height of the barometer, the amount of 
rainfall. Of these the poet tells nothing; but how 
much he has revealed to us that unaided science 
could never show. 

The scientist and the poet, then, with the same 
phenomena at their disposal, produce totally differ- 
ent results. The reason is that they have totally dif- 
ferent aims and methods. The song of the fourth 
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spirit in Prometheus Unbound is a wonderful de- 
scription of the way a poet works: 


On a poet’s lips I slept, 

Dreaming like a love-adept 

In the sound his breathing kept; 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on the aerial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 
He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 
But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality! 


“He will watch from dawn to gloom the lake-re- 
flected sun illume the yellow bees in the ivy-bloom.” 
So, too, will the scientist; it is another case of Sir 
John Lubbock and the ants. “Nor heed nor see what 
things they be’”—and the similarity ceases. That is 
the one aim of the scientist, to heed and see what 
things they are; just that and nothing else. But the 
poet goes farther. Not only does he often fail to 
delineate actual phenomena, his chief delight is in 
the non-existent: 


Ah, then, if mine had been the painter’s hand 
To express what then I saw, and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 
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That optics, for example, could concern itself with 
“the light that never was,” is essentially absurd. 

It is sufficiently established, then, that the oppo- 
site of science is poetry. Opposition, however, need 
not imply antagonism. Science and poetry are not 
antagonistic but complementary. Either by itself 
can produce but a partial development; combined 
they minister to a rounded mental growth. There 
has been a curious notion that science is an Ish- 
maelite in the world of thought; that its natural 
attitude is belligerent. Men have pitted it against 
religion, and lo, as the conflict clears away, we see 
them marching side by side in the army of truth. 
Men are pitting it against poetry, and the issue is 
just as certain. Man is an animal that knows—and 
the result is science; but he is no less truly an animal 
that feels—and the result is poetry. To set against 
each other these complementary factors of his nature 
accords but illy with a growing conception of the 
essential oneness of things: phenomena a unit, and 
that unit nature; power a unit, truth a unit, and that 
unit the divine. The scientific spirit is not of right or 
necessity an antagonistic spirit; it-should not, need 
not, will not eliminate its poetic complement. 

Should not, in the interest of complete and sym- 
metrical development. How much there is of truth 
and tenderness and beauty that lies beyond the 
borders of the scientific field. Let science have busied 
herself with life in all its varied phases; let the biolo- 
gist, the metaphysician, the political economist have 
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spoken their last word; none of them all will have 
told us, for none but the poet can tell us: 


This world’s a city, full of straying streets, 
And death’s the market-place where each one meets. 


And the poet’s is the subtler vision. Concerned with 
something more than fact, he “looks before and 
after.” He goes deeper than ever the plummet of 
science sounded. There is something more in nature, 
and something better, than physical phenomena. The 
loss is serious if the development we have considered 
—in a certain sense the “world” of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet—shall blind us to her deepest meanings. And 
yet we are in danger of allowing it to do so. That 
world is 


too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we have of nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
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Nor need, again, a developing science eliminate 
the poetic spirit. George Eliot puts the matter well 
in a passage of Daniel Deronda: “To say that De- 
ronda was romantic would be to misrepresent him, 
but under his calm and somewhat self-repressed 
exterior there was a fervor which made him easily 
find poetry and romance among the events of every- 
day life. And perhaps poetry and romance are as 
plentiful as ever in the world, except for those phleg- 
matic natures who I suspect would in any age have 
regarded them as a dull form of erroneous thinking. 
They exist very easily in the same room with the 
microscope, and even in railway carriages; what 
banishes them is the vacuum in gentleman and lady 
passengers.” The doctrine is a sound one. We can- 
not discard too quickly this notion of their incom- 
patibility; indeed we have seen already that the 
highest scientific development is a stimulus to imagi- 
native power. It carries with it a spirit of reverence 
whose nature is essentially poetic. The undevout 
astronomer is mad. The themes he deals with and 
the sights he sees: the birth and death of systems; 
chaos cooling into cosmos; worlds a-making and 
worlds in process of decay—how can they fail to 
inspire him with wonder and with awe? There should 
come to the ear of his fancy the music of the spheres 
—deep calling into deep across the stretches of infi- 
nite space. But the ear of his fancy must hear it; 
the microphones of science will reveal no sound. It 
would be sad indeed were the mind incapable of a 
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twofold operation; were it not able to turn at will 
from fact to the fields of fancy; were development of 
the scientific nature to mean of necessity a suppres- 
sion of emotional power. The duty is ours to incul- 
cate a belief in both these faculties; in the essential 
nobility of each, and their mutual helpfulness. 

The development of science, then, should not and 
need not bring about a lessening of the poetic fac- 
ulty. That it will not there is ample proof in the 
very nature of man—in his needs and aspiration. 
And the demonstrated permanence of poetry as a 
form in literature and a world power is a strong 
argument, perhaps the strongest, against an ignoring 
of its claims; an argument, too, that should appeal 
to even a sordid “practicality,” so prone to cast its 
fortunes with the winning side, and a devotee of 
science in these last days from interested. motives. 
A longer view will show it that the triumph is only 
seeming; the needle, though deflected, will swing as 
surely to the eternal pole. A power, as Keats has 
put it, whose mission is 


that it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man; 


which prompted Matthew Arnold, however wrongly, 

to place its consolations above those afforded by reli- 

gion; which led a man like Charles James Fox, in 

the height of political honor, to turn with longing 

toward it as “the only thing, after all”—a power like 

this has a permanence it is foolishness to question. | 
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A Vesper Service address in the Mead Memorial Chapel. 


Luke XII. 15: A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth. 


E are living in days of great prosperity. Cer- 
tain phases of thought, equally present, doubt- 
less, at other times, stand out, nevertheless, in 
periods like these, with special prominence; and an 
ominous theory of life thus noticeably brought to 
view is the theory that size is an important factor 
in estimating worth. I generally spend a few weeks 
each year at my boyhood’s home in the Middle West, 
and I notice that when I breathe its stirring atmos- 
phere, when I see the growth of its area and popu- 
lation and the multiplication of .its industries in 
number and in magnitude, I unconsciously get to 
measuring success by purely material standards, and 
to regarding financial prosperity as an essential pre- 
liminary to happiness. It is only when I am back 
again in the quiet of an academic life that I begin 
to question the wisdom of my summer estimate and 
to wonder whether, after all, the happiness that 
really counts is not, as some one has put it, far more 
a matter of in-being than of in-come. 
It would be wrong to suggest the inference, 
though, that because we are “far from the madding 
crowd” we are in no danger here in our quiet and 
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somewhat secluded valley of coming, as a college 
and a community, under the sway of that mistaken 
theory. It is a truism that any social group, however 
small, is in itself a little world; but truisms have one 
quality that does not belong to every utterance— 
they are true. A marked tendency of the times, there- 
fore, will inevitably repeat itself in the philosophy 
of our local forums, nor is any college small enough, 
any village too remote, to lack Iago with his crafty 
counsel, “Put money in thy purse,” or Satan on 
some near-by eminence, pointing out to covetous 
souls the kingdoms of this world and the glory of 
them. I am prompted, therefore, to a brief discus- 
sion of the relation of happiness to possessions. 
The question is one of great practical importance 
to the large majority everywhere. There are com- 
paratively few in any community who have a talent 
for making money—for it is a talent no less than 
skill in music or in the acquiring of languages. Statis- 
tics are said to show that of every one hundred men 
who go into independent business, ninety-five even- 
tually fail. The percentage may be a little high, but 
it is safe to say that nine-tenths of the men and 
women of the most thriving city would prove on 
trial to be financially inefficient; it is not, for the 
most part, a question of training or of opportunity— 
they were born so, and that is about all there is of 
it. I speak from the standpoint of a sympathetic 
understanding, for I count myself a leader in that 
great army of the nine-tenths. When I have any- 
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thing to sell, there are excellent reasons why it isn’t 
worth much; when I wish to buy, there are equally 
cogent reasons for putting up the price. As regards 
material possessions, it is probable that three-fourths 
of you to whom I am speaking will be barred from 
the highest happiness, in coming years, if one of the 
essentials of that happiness is what would be called 
a competence by the present American standards. 
This is not a cheerful outlook, yet it is always well 
to know the facts and to make the most of them. 
If money and the things that money can buy are 
indeed essential to a happy life,—the amount needed 
being determined by the number of luxuries that 
have become necessities,—let us recognize the situa- 
tion and endure it with as much of stoical resigna- 
tion as our natures will permit. But if they are not 
essential—if the view that so regards them is shal- 
low, distorted, false——why, in the name of philos- 
ophy and religion and common sense, should we let 
a theory so perverted and pernicious throw on our 
lives the blight of a bitter rebellion or, at best, of a 
vague, unnerving discontent? To me that theory 
seems unreasonable on a priori grounds: it does not 
square with my conception of a Creator of infinite 
love. That He should have implanted in all His crea- 
tures a consuming desire for happiness, and then 
have withheld from nine-tenths of them one of the 
necessary means for securing it, seems rather the 
exquisite malevolence of an ingenious demon. What 
crime was theirs that merits this punishment of 
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Tantalus? I come to the investigation, therefore, 
predisposed to the belief that a happiness so univer- 
sally longed for can be universally won—and that, 
too, not merely in the hypothetic joys of an unknown 
future, but where men really want it, in the active 
arena of this present life. 

I wish to make but a single point: that for a 
Christian to believe that material abundance is a 
necessary preliminary to happiness is monstrously 
illogical; to believe it in his heart, I mean, and to 
live accordingly, whatever may be the judgment of 
his head, powerless always by itself to determine a 
single issue of life. If Christianity, as something to 
be appropriated by ourselves and in turn commended 
to humanity, is anything more than the veriest farce, 
we must admit that the life of Christ has been thus 
far the supremely successful life—and if the most 
successful then the happiest, by any reasonable defi- 
nition of terms. And Christ was ever proclaiming in 
word and deed, by his very conception of the King- 
dom of God and by his whole career, that a man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of the things— 
that is, of the material things—that he possesses. 

Christ left to his disciples the legacy of his peace. 
We shall do well to seek its sources; and what were 
they, indeed, when all are found, but a few simple 
joys “in widest commonalty spread,” and as avail- 
able for each of us as they ever were for him? Else, 
going away, he could not have said, “My peace I 
give unto you.” They brought him, through all the. 
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blessed years, what mere possessions could not give 
or their absence take away. 

Let us look at four of them, not infrequently 
pointed out, but more often, perhaps, forgotten. 
There were, first, the beauties of nature—the end- 
less panorama of earth and air and sea: the birds 
that his Father cared for; the flowers that He 
clothed; the fields white for the harvest; and ail the 
varied phenomena of the seasons—who ever viewed 
them with a more loving eye, or employed them more 
profoundly to enforce eternal truth? And for us as 
for him, if we wish it so, there are rest for the weary 
body and renewing for the languid soul, subtle wis- 
dom and satisfying delight, in the natural world 
about us. 

I note, next, the joy that was his through human 
companionship. Christ was a companionable man, 
with a capacity for friendship amounting to positive 
genius. His theory of human brotherhood, indeed, 
was one that fostered friendliness with all sorts and 
conditions of men. He craved unquestionably the 
love of men, and we cannot doubt that those chance 
colloquies here and there—of which the recorded 
instances, like that of his conversation with the 
woman at the well, are probably but a fraction— 
were indulged in first of all for the mere luxury of 
human fellowship. They did great good, those chats 
by well and roadside,—given a nature like that of 
Christ, it could not have been otherwise; virtue 
was ever going out from the very hem of his gar- 
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ment,—but to think of him as engaging in a distaste- 
ful conversation for the perfunctory purpose of 
doing good, or as getting his only happiness in the 
talk from the fact that good resulted, is to take away 
from the picture one of its most distinctive charms. 
And now as regards this second source of the happi- 
ness of Christ, it is equally evident that we have it 
at our command. If it does not yield us the joy it 
should, we have ourselves to blame. Only the Christ- 
methods can bring us the Christ-results: there must 
be in us his great belief in the brotherhood of human 
souls; his divine longing for the affection of all man- 
kind; his sweeping aside of conventional caste to 
make way for the reciprocal give and take of gener- 
ous soul-communion. Let these principles govern our 
relations with our fellows, and human companion- 
ship will prove an unbounded joy. 

I mention, third, the joy of sympathetic helpful- 
ness. It is very closely connected with the joy we 
have last considered; in Christ’s case the two were 
inseparably interlinked, and perhaps the combina- 
tion is not only ideal but necessary. In employing 
the phrase, therefore, I should lay equal stress on 
the adjective and the noun: we cannot be really 
helpful unless we are sympathetic; if truly sympa- 
thetic, we shall find a way to be helpful. And who 
shall question the joy that springs from sympathetic 
service? As he went about Palestine doing good, 
what happiness must have come to Christ from his 
ministry to a world he loved, whose burdens rested 
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on his own shoulders, and whose sufferings touched 
an answering chord in his great, responsive heart. 
And now, as then, whoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple—in the spirit, that is, of lov- 
ing service—shall in no wise lose his reward. And 
no little portion of that reward is the joy of doing a 
helpful deed from the promptings of a sympathetic 
heart. 

Finally, as a source of joy, we come to Christ’s 
communion with the Father. It is a comprehensive, 
generic joy, of which the others are but species; or, 
rather, these various sources of joy—nature, com- 
panionship, ministration—are but avenues of ap- 
proach to Him 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


All of these avenues Christ continually trod, yet 
the subtlest communion of his soul with God was a 
mystic, transcendental thing that needed none of 
them; a communion so intimate, indeed, that he and 
the Father were one—and the seekers for God are 
but tyros in the quest who conceive of Him as being 
of necessity at the farther end of whatever avenue. 
It is the dream of science that, abandoning all inter- 
mediate agencies for the converting of energy, it 
may draw instead direct from the primal sources; 
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and the soul is in its best estate when it strives for 
the same ideal. It is not my present purpose to con- 
sider the vast accession of power that accrues from 
such communion—a power of which a faithless 
world has but barely begun, it may be, to avail itself; 
it is the joy of it, merely, that I wish to emphasize— 
the joy of those who come into His presence, and 
who find that at His right hand there are pleasures 
forever more. 

Now of all these sources of happiness thus hur- 
riedly passed in review, the significant fact for us is 
this: they are fundamental, universal, lasting. The 
joy they bring is democratic, independent of every 
social or financial privilege; how paltry beside it is 
the joy that rests on the shifting sands of material 
prosperity. 

It is not at all my purpose to decry possessions. I 
have no quarrel with them, except, perhaps, on the 
score of their elusiveness; rather I wish that they 
might be ours if we really wish to have them. But I 
do urge, in the interests of a true working theory of 
life, and in the name of the Christianity which we 
profess, that we cease to regard them as essential to 
happiness, and come to see, as clear-eyed souls have 
ever seen, the simple, certain sources of the joy that 
will endure. 

There are many things that make this college 
favored, and not least among them is the charm of 
its physical setting. It should be no small thing for 
any of us that here in the very midst of our work, 
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begirt, it may be, often, with care and perplexity and 
disappointment, we may lift our eyes and look out 
beyond the turmoil to the coolness and the quiet of 
encircling hills. And I cannot but wish that these 
vistas—so restful and restorative—might be taken 
as symbols of the peace of God eternally surround- 
ing the restlessness of human life, and that men and 
women in this college world, wearily longing for a 
lower happiness which they cannot compass, might 
lift up their eyes to the hills whence alone their true 
help comes—repeating the experience of the Psalm- 
ist and sharing his ineffable joy. 

In the days that are before us, as opportunity 
offers, I shall welcome the privilege now and then, 
in this beautiful place of worship, the splendid reali- 
zation of cherished hopes, of sharing with you pupils 
of mine the thoughts of my own heart on the deep 
things of the spirit. I trust that all I say to you may 
be spoken in sincerity, and may carry with it the 
conviction that sincerity alone can compass. Were it 
in my power this afternoon to wish you just one 
thing, knowing that what I wished for would be your 
lasting possession, I think it would be simply this— 
that you might each of you be happy. Indeed, when 
rightly considered, what but happiness is it for which 
the universe has groaned and travailed until now; 
what else is that far-off, divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves? A happy world would be 
heaven, and a truly happy human race would be 
none other than the redeemed. But a right under- 
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standing of its source is vital to our peace. The piti- 
ful tragedies of life are most of them rooted in wrong 
conceptions of how happiness is to be won. Men seek 
it in power and fame and wealth, in sensual gratifica- 
tion, in selfishness of every grade from the brutal to 
the refined; and the Dead Sea apples of their quest 
turn to ashes in their grasp. But the happiness that 
is our theme—the happiness that nature gives, that 
helpful human fellowship makes certain, that com- 
munion with the Father will foster and preserve; the 
happiness we may seek and find, may ask for and 
receive—that is the happiness I wish us all as we 
enter on this college year. 
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For a number of years, a Convocation of the Congregational 
Ministers of Vermont has been held in September, in Hepburn 
Hall and Mead Memorial Chapel, shortly before the beginning 
of the college year. The address of welcome here printed was made 
on behalf of the College, in the absence of President Moody, at 
the Convocation’s opening session in 1922. 


Mr. Secretary and Members of the Convocation: 


AM sorry, as you all are, that President Moody 

cannot be here to-night. Golden weddings, how- 
ever, are such rare events that they take precedence 
even of Convocations, and so the pleasant duty is 
mine of extending to you, on behalf of the College, 
its greeting and its welcome. It is a special pleasure 
to acknowledge here my personal indebtedness to 
the previous sessions of the series; they have given 
me from year to year an increasing regard for the 
quality of your membership, and an increasing con- 
fidence that the interests of the Congregational 
churches of Vermont are being entrusted to able and 
devoted men. 

I am glad, too, that these gatherings come at just 
the time they do; I can think of no more appropriate 
way to begin our college year. And it is right for us, 
as one in the great cordon of Congregational colleges 
established by the Pilgrims on their westward march, 
to tell a body such as yours of our prospects and our 
purpose. The evidences of our material prosperity 
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are all about you. In common with colleges every- 
where, we are finding that the number of those seek- 
ing admission outruns the accommodations for hous- 
ing them, and that, too, in face of the necessarily 
increased tuitions of recent years. As a result, we 
have been compelled, for the first time in our history, 
to refuse the applications of men well qualified to 
profit by the training that we offer. More important 
than all this, however, because more intimately asso- 
ciated with our true success, I feel that we are grow- 
ingly awake to the spiritual needs of the hour. As 
regards their spiritual quality, we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that our colleges are under fire; and 
while many of the charges brought against them are 
patently ill-advised and exaggerated, we are forced, 
I think, in candor to admit that criticism is not 
wholly undeserved: we have, indeed, in our life and 
work as educational bodies, failed to apply, to the 
extent that we might and should have done, the 
principle of seeking first His kingdom and His 
righteousness, firm in the faith that all things else 
will be added unto us. For one I am glad that the 
challenge has been given, and I fully believe that 
with charitable tolerance for misguided narrowness, 
and with a quickened sense of responsibility in the 
spiritual field, our colleges will meet it in ways in 
which we shall all rejoice. Were you to ask me how, 
two ways, at least, at once suggest themselves: 
First, by a more adequate recognition, in the cur- 
riculum, of the paramount claims of religion. Make 
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for the study of religion a full department, and place 
at its head the strongest man the means of the col- 
lege will permit—a man compelling respect by his 
scholarship, and winning love by his humanness and 
charm. For their sane solidity, I have always 
admired the Shelburne Essays of Paul Elmer More, 
and as series has followed series I have watched with 
interest how the religious element has permeated 
more and more their underlying philosophy. And 
here is what More has to say, in an essay of the 
eleventh series, on the subject we are now consider- 
ing: “If the college as an institution is to retain any 
value above the shop and the market-place, if the 
pursuit of scholarship as an end in itself is to offer 
any satisfaction for the finer spirits of men, then, 
in some way, those studies must be restored to 
authority which give zest and significance to the 
inner life of the soul; and at the center of that life, 
binding all its interests into one, lifting them above 
the grosser forms of utility, irradiating them with 
joy, must be the idea of God.” If, then, in the words 
of the author—and I believe profoundly that those 
words are true—our colleges are to retain any value 
above the shop and the market-place, it is high time 
that they heed the counsel so impressively presented. 

A second way, and one even more important, is 
by the exercise of greater care, when faculty mem- 
bers are being chosen, that they be men of Christian 
character, earnestly desirous of contributing their 
share to the growth of the things of the spirit. It is 
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here, I think, that our colleges have been culpably 
remiss. Men teach their specialties three hours a day 
to certain chosen groups; they teach their philos- 
ophy of life unceasingly and to the whole college 
world. Nor do I believe, as regards those three hours 
of classroom teaching, that there is a subject in the 
curriculum so intellectually abstract, so seemingly 
remote from everyday human interest, that it may 
not be vitally enriched—irradiated, in the happy 
phrase of More—when presented by a soul in touch 
with the eternal verities: 


Something there is in every hue, 
Christless eyes have never seen. 


I have quoted the judgment of a present-day 
watcher upon the tower; may I quote, on this second 
point, from a prophet of an earlier day? The address 
entitled “Work and Play” has been regarded by 
many as the supreme literary product of Horace 
Bushnell’s life; be that as it may, it contains such a 
rapt foreseeing of the final, the ideal, union of learn- 
ing and religion, such an inspired setting-forth of 
our common goal—yours as ministers of the Gospel, 
ours as teachers of college youth—as I know of 
nowhere else: 

“Christian love,” he declares, “is demonstrably 
the only true ground of a perfect aesthetic culture. 
Indeed, there is no perfect culture of any kind which 
does not carry the man out of himself and kindle in 
his human spirit those free aspirations that shall 
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bear him up, as in flame, to God’s own person. There- 
fore I believe in a future age, yet to be revealed, 
which is to be distinguished from all others as the 
godly or godlike age-—an age not of universal edu- 
cation simply, or universal philanthropy, or external 
freedom, or political well-being, but a day of reci- 
procity and free intimacy between all souls and God. 
Learning and religion, the scholar and the Christian, 
will not be divided as they have been. The univer- 
sities will be filled with a profound spirit of religion, 
and the bene ordsse will be a fountain of inspiration 
to all the investigations of study and the creations 
of genius. . . . Religion, heretofore looked upon as 
a ghostly constraint upon life, it will now be ac- 
knowledged is the only sufficient fertilizer of genius, 
as it is the only real emancipator of man.” Those 
words might well be blazoned over the portals of 
every college. 

And now we welcome you again to Hepburn and 
to all we have. We prize, in these Convocation days, 
the fellowship you so generously share, and we trust 
that for you, in turn, the mere living for a season 
where for more than one hundred and twenty years 
a Christian college has striven to do its work may 
be among the quickening influences of the Convoca- 
tion experience. It is fitting, surely, that once each 
year church and college should come in touch for 
reciprocal sustainment and renewing; for we labor 
at a common task, the finding and imparting of the 
truth that makes men free. 
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Tuts paper, written at the editor’s request, is reprinted from 
The Vermont Missionary of September, 1921. 


HERE is of necessity a reciprocal relation be- 

tween the pulpit and the pew; we laymen are, 
as the law has it, the parties of the second part. Now, 
the association of Siamese twins is an intimate one— 
they are literally a close corporation. Chang and Eng 
must live together amicably, therefore, if life is to be 
at all worth the living, and so a knowledge on the 
part of Chang of the sort of man Eng would like him 
to be is dictated by both wisdom and prudence. It is 
the worm’s proverbial prerogative, moreover, to turn 
when trodden on, and we laymen have writhed not 
seldom—to our spiritual edification doubtless—as 
the picture of what we ought to be has been con- 
trasted from the pulpit with the picture of what we 
are. Finally, the chances are that what the layman 
wishes his minister to be will prove not very different 
from the minister’s own ideal, and so, when one 
thinks it over, the audacity of this discussion is more 
apparent than real. 

I shall select for consideration a limited portion of 
the field. A church has business as well as spiritual 
functions, and the minister may conceivably be in 
charge of both. Let me eliminate at once the business 
function. Important as it is, I cannot help feeling 
that it had better be delegated to other hands than 
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those of the minister, so that his may be free for 
the higher labors of his distinctive field. There may 
be a definite gain in abandoning the old-time distinc- 
tion between the church and the society, and merging 
them into one legal corporation; but there may 
easily be a definite loss if by the merger the minister 
shall become—to recall a word familiar a generation 
ago—evangelist and finangelist in one. I cannot 
reconcile myself, for example, to a minister’s having 
anything to do with the machinery that brings his 
own salary; the thing is infelicitous if not unseemly. 
By all means let him stand for the soundest business 
methods in the conduct of church affairs, but when 
that is done let him live apart in the ampler ether, 
the diviner air, of the calling to which he has dedi- 
cated his powers. 

I feel in this matter just as I feel about certain 
tendencies of present-day college administration. A 
college, like a church, is in one of its phases a busi- 
ness organization of a very definite sort; let it have 
its business manager, then, as the church should 
have its prudential committee or its trustees. But as 
the administering of its financial side grows more 
extended and complex, the modern experiment of 
having president and business manager in one is 
increasingly liable to prove disastrous to the college 
as a college. For one I hate to see that stately figure 
go: the old-time college president—scholar and 
inciter to scholarship—whose ideals of culture and 
whose standards of success, through the four years 
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of each undergraduate’s career, were a silent and 
effective rebuke of the world’s low-thoughted care. 
Believing as I do that in world development the seer 
is greater than the financier, I am sorry to see young 
men of splendid and proved powers of mind and soul 
called here and there, the country over, to a leader- 
ship whose successes will be measured by increase 
of endowment and multiplication of plant. They may 
come through the ordeal true to the early enthusiasm 
and faith, but the test is a fearful one. 

Passing, then, to the church as a spiritual organi- 
zation, we may regard it in a fourfold way: as a 
working body, a fighting body, a thinking body, a 
feeling body. The minister, therefore, as its head, is 
the superintendent of the workers, the general of 
the fighters, the leader and inspirer of the thinkers, 
the sympathetic helper of all who need his help. Of 
these functions I would limit myself again to those 
which he exercises in the pulpit through the medium 
of the sermon. The sermon is recognized, I suppose, 
as a thing of special importance in our non-liturgical 
churches. I notice, too, that when the sermon prob- 
lem proves too grievous to be borne, our clergymen 
are inclined to lighten the burden by slipping over 
into orders, where the sermon may be minimized 
without so imminent a risk of shipwreck for the 
service as a whole. But for better or for worse—I 
think for better—we non-liturgical laymen need a 
sermon, and the best is not too good for us. 

It surely is not for me to lay down rules as to 
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sermon-building to men who have been trained in 
the art and whose lives are devoted to the manufac- 
ture. Nor do I think that laymen are specially in- 
sistent as to method. “Any sermon,” says a secular 
editorial that goes far toward the root of the matter, 
“any sermon is a good sermon that makes men listen 
and then mend their lives.” It is legitimate, neverthe- 
less, to say that we need a sermon helpful to us as 
members of the fourfold church I have outlined. As 
a working, fighting, thinking, feeling body, the 
church is a week-day organization, and Sunday is its 
day of rest and spiritual renewing. Its members 
gather on Sunday, weary, discouraged, and per- 
plexed; they need a sermon that will come home 
“to their business and bosoms.” Their cry is the cry 
of Tennyson’s hero: 


And oh for a man to rise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be— 


and it is the business of the preacher to make that 
man arise. It is a constructive task, and I doubt 
whether he can do it in any but a constructive way. 
Perhaps the pagan Goethe has a message it would 
be well for him to heed: “TI will listen to any man’s 
convictions; you may keep your doubts, your nega- 
tions, to yourself—I have plenty of my own.” 

I have a belief that Paul’s conception of a 
preacher’s function has not been improved on, and 
that the preacher’s adoption of it to-day will be 
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eminently satisfying to the lay mind and heart. “For 
I determined not to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” “Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” The sermon that Christ, with his 
infinite power of reading the need of the human soul, 
the sermon that Christ would preach to one’s con- 
gregation next Sunday is the sermon to approximate 
toward as an ideal. A trite suggestion? Doubtless. 
An easy, simple thing to do? Not at all. Traditions, 
blindness, prejudice—all are in the way. One recalls 
the venerable man who thought he had been preach- 
ing all his life the gospel according to St. Matthew, 
when as a matter of fact it had been according to St. 
Matthew Henry. 

The Christ-sermon, for one thing, will be prac- 
tical and to the point—for the most part an applica- 
tion of eternal truth to daily duty. Lowell’s Colum- 
bus declares that he believed the poets: 


it is they 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity— 


and to speak to the age out of eternity is no bad 
purpose for a preacher. 

I think of Paul as a great preacher of Christ- 
sermons. The common notion concerning him is 
surely wrong; he was far more than a speculative. 
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theologian—the letters to the Corinthians and the 
Romans throb with the earnestness of a sympathetic 
love for human hearts. Here, then, albeit in letter 
form, are models for the sermons that we need; they 
are the sort of sermons laymen want,—the sort they 
will respond to,—whether they can analyze and ex- 
press their desire or not. Let sermons contain the 
eternal truths of Christ, continually applied to the 
peculiar and ever changing problems of the hour. 
Those truths will never fail us: the glory of Chris- 
tianity is its perpetual power of adapting itself to 
the varying needs of men. And so we want a preach- 
ing that points continually forward—that looks back 
for finalities to neither Edwards nor Calvin, but 
presses ever onward to new heights of spiritual 
achievement, new glimpses of the divine; a preach- 
ing that does not even look back to Christ, because 
it has learned that supreme truth of the life of the 
spirit, that Christ is with us always, even unto the 
end of the world. 
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TuesE words were spoken at a college celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday in 1910, the toastmaster being Professor Cady. If to 
any they seem somewhat over-earnest, one may plead in extenua- 
tion a constant tendency of the times to measure a college’s suc- 
cess by other than academic standards. Not once or twice, in the 
years that are gone, have come urgent appeals, to the powers 
that be, to “get Middlebury on the map.” The ambition is laud- 
able, though the phrase is vile, but the query “What map?” is 
pertinent. The academic map known of scholars, or the map 
of some besweatered, bebulldogged undergraduate, his horizon 
bounded by a diamond and a gridiron? Who they are that know 
you, and what it is they know you for, have much to do in 
determining true fame. Away down near the river, at the foot 
of the Bright Angel trail in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the writer once chanced on two trampers and fell into conversa- 
tion. They proved to be scientists of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and when they learned that the man with whom they were talk- 
ing was a member of the faculty of Middlebury College, their 
faces brightened. “Whenever we cannot settle some question in 
botany,” said one of them, “we always refer the matter to ‘Presi- 
dent Brainerd.” The heart of the listener beat with pride, and he 
felt that, in ways he likes the best, Middlebury was already “on 
the map.” 


ADIES and Gentlemen: As I have listened to the 
unbridled audacities of the terrible infant who 
presides to-night as magister epularum,—ignorant, 
like yourselves, as to what he will perpetrate next; 
certain only that it will be worse than anything he has 
perpetrated before,—and then have reflected that I 
am perhaps in part responsible for what he is; that 
for four of his plastic, verdant years I had a hand in 
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his shaping, I feel like the dervish of the Arabian 
tale who released the genius from the bottle, and then 
stood petrified with fear in the presence of its appall- 
ing proportions. But the bottle has been opened, and 
we must make the best of it. Evasit, erupit, as Cicero 
said of him when he trod the boards as Catiline; he 
is out, and no one can get him back—so solemnly 
true is that exquisite line of Browning’s, 


The barrel of blasphemy once broached, who bungs? 


It is good, though, in spite of such a drawback, 
to share in this celebration, and chief, I take it, of 
the felicities of the hour is the presence of President 
Thomas. Your visits to Middlebury, Sir, are so much 
like those of angels, we count it a rare good fortune 
that one of them has coincided with these festivities. 

It is not my purpose to make a speech. May I 
draw a single lesson, applicable here and now, from 
the life of the great leader whose birthday we com- 
memorate, and from the unforgettable events in 
which he played a part: the lesson, namely, that the 
final estimates of greatness are never materially 
based? The War of the Revolution was materially 
a small affair. From the point of view of modern 
dreadnaughts and repeating rifles and heavy ord- 
nance, its incidents by land and sea were on a very 
diminutive scale. From that first real contest at 
Bunker Hill—where, according to a recent school- 
boy, the Americans, to keep the British from getting 
control of the hill, took possession of it the night 
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before and proceeded to throw up earth-worms— 
from Bunker Hill to the final surrender at Yorktown 
there was not a fight that does not sink into material 
insignificance when compared with many a struggle 
of more recent years. But what of that? Lexington 
proved, if proof were needed, that a little band of 
farmers, only let them be fighting for a principle, 
can fire a shot heard round the world. 

And so can we at Middlebury, nor are numbers a 
necessity. It is a foolish notion, all too prevalent, 
that we must triple or quadruple our roll of students 
before we can begin to bulk large in the educational 
world. Washington would have been no greater gen- 
eral had he commanded thrice the numbers; his 
troops would have been no better soldiers had they 
been members of an army thrice as large. Rather, 
the reverse is true; she is the best cook always whose 
triumphs are wrought from the resources of a limited 
larder. I confess there are times, as I think of: Mid- 
dlebury’s possibilities in the field of true educational 
activity, when I feel impelled to cry to those who 
have the framing of our academic policy, as Henry 
cried to the timorous Westmoreland: 


The fewer men, the greater share of honor. 

God’s peace! I would not lose so great an honor 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. 


There is, of course, another side. There should be 
no limit to the multiplying area of our beneficence; 
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only let us have a care that it be a real beneficence. 
My contention is that principles should be para- 
mount, and that men and money are a minor con- 
sideration. 

President Wilson, down at Princeton, has been 
setting an example; he has turned down gifts 
amounting to a million dollars, because the attached 
conditions ran counter to certain principles of his 
educational policy. A million dollars! Many a college 
president, I fear, would be tempted to think that 
such a sum is a fairly satisfactory principal in itself. 
I do not doubt that President Wilson regretted poign- 
antly his having to do as he did; there seems to be 
something in the nature of the presidential office that 
develops an itching palm. The more honor to him, 
then, be his judgment right or wrong, for standing 
by his convictions. 

And let us stand by ours; that, to me, is the 
supreme lesson of this anniversary day. Nor need 
we fear the issue; the charge can never be a forlorn 
hope with a leader such as ours. Let Middlebury 
foster a sound educational principle; let her believe, 
as one has put it, that men have bodies and are souls, 
and adjust her interests and her training to that 
belief; let her choose for herself the strenuous quests 
of scholarship and undeviatingly pursue them, 
swerved neither right nor left by the allurement of 
lengthened student rolls or of multiplied endow- 
ments—let Middlebury be these things and these 
things Middlebury, and we may be as big to-day, 
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as potent and as truly great, as ten times our num- 
bers, without these things, could by any possibility 
make us. 


A Dickens Anniversary Address 


TuHovucH lectures on men of letters have made up the greater 
number, perhaps, of his public utterances, the compiler of these 
pages has included none of them. They have been, for the most 
part, lectures in the literal sense of the word—readings from the 
authors treated, with the briefest critical comment; and perhaps 
to be merely a reader should be often the chiefest function of a 
lecturer on literature. Browning has put the matter well in the 
opening of Sordello: 

By making speak, myself kept out of view, 

The very man as he was wont to do, 

And leaving you to say the rest for him. 


It is evident that, separately, the critical parts of lectures so con- 
structed do not lend themselves well to printed reproduction. 
This setting, though, for a reading from Charles Dickens may be 
thought sufficiently unified to warrant its inclusion. 


LL over the English-speaking world, on this hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, men are meet- 

ing to acknowledge their indebtedness to Dickens, 
and to pay tribute to his genius. It is fitting that as 
a college we should be among the number, and in 
however simple a fashion should have a share in “the 
noble pleasure of praising.” At many a gathering 
to-night, some phase of the novelist’s life and work 
will be passed again in review, and one may count 
himself happy if the phase he chooses for himself 
shall prove in a measure unhackneyed. In the hope 
of such a good fortune, I am led to Dickens’s han- 
dling of the schoolmaster as a character, considering 
briefly beforehand the treatment accorded the 
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schoolmaster in literature as a whole; the broader 
field has interest as well as profit. 

“The proper study of mankind” proves also its 
recreation. In relaxation as in stress men show them- 
selves gregarious, and what the world reads and 
returns to deals mostly with men and women in their 
various social relations. Inevitably, then, the con- 
stant factors of society must fill a large place in the 
“transcript of life’? which we call literature. Equally 
certain is it that the treatment there accorded them 
is an accurate index of the regard in which they 
have been held among their fellows. Would one 
know what classes of society have been esteemed, 
what tolerated, what despised? A study of the treat- 
ment given them in literature will furnish a closer 
answer than history can offer, if, indeed, history 
vouchsafe any answer at all. The results of such 
inquiry have exceeding interest. The physician 
stands the test well; the lawyer not so well. The 
clergy, on the whole, make a poor showing, in spite 
of notable exceptions. We are speaking, observe, not 
of estimates as they should be, but of estimates as 
they are, recorded in literature and far, it may be, 
from infallible. The estimate as to the clergy, for 
example, may furnish evidence of human perversity 
as well as of real defect in the class found wanting; 
his own condemnation may perhaps be read in the 
strictures of the judge. The insufferable curates of 
Charlotte Bronté may have had prototypes in the 
flesh. To a nature less morbid and warped than hers 
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they would hardly have subtended so large a visual 
angle; but grant that they were there. To a clear- 
sighted, unprejudiced mind, a thousand such exam- 
ples need not have condemned the profession while a 
single Charles Kingsley dignified its ranks. 

What, then, is the place of the schoolmaster in 
literature, and what the trend of men’s estimate re- 
garding him? What has been thought of the business 
that those of us who are in it are pleased to consider 
a profession? It is well, I suppose, to be honest, even 
at the cost of a wounded self-love, and candor com- 
pels a humiliating admission. We cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that from the beginning the scenes 
inspired by the schoolmaster in the recorded drama 
of human life have been of the comedy order—and 
rather broad comedy at that. But the curse causeless 
shall not come, and in this instance the cause is not 
difficult to discover. A short consideration of the 
stuff employed in the literature of action should 
suffice to make the matter clear. That stuff, as we all 
know, is almost invariably the exceptional, the para- 
doxical, the distinctive. Given a set of circumstances 
that may be duplicated in any cross-roads hamlet, a 
counterpart throughout of men’s everyday experi- 
ence, and the literature of action dies for lack of 
data. That the passion of love is the stock in trade 
of the drama and the novel arises—does it not?— 
from the proverbial fact that the course of true love 
never did run smooth. Let it do so, and literature 
records it at a tremendous risk. Even the genius of a 
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Balzac languishes in the commonplace recital of the 
love of a Modeste Mignon. Beautiful such experi- 
ences may be, beautiful indeed they are; I argue 
merely that, in Bagehot’s expressive coinage, they 
are not “literatesque.” “Happy,” says the proverb, 
“happy is the nation that has no history”; happy, 
too, those well-starred lovers whose affairs are 
naught to fiction. 

But change all this—make a ripple in the smoothly 
flowing stream. Throw the man out of harmony with 
his surroundings; let him endeavor, with whatever 
success, to untwist a tangled skein of circumstance, 
and he becomes at once protagonist in the literature 
of action. The essence of that literature is contradic- 
tion. It feeds upon the ironies of life; it delights in 
cross-purposes, in the endless opposition of the seem- 
ing and the real, and man the puppet playing his 
fantastic tricks before high heaven. The wider the 
observer’s knowledge, the deeper his insight, and 
the firmer his grasp of essential fact, the greater will 
those contradictions seem. Broaden knowledge to 
omniscience and we have God, the supreme ironist, 
looking down on the creatures he has made. “He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord 
shall have them in derision.” Let incongruity issue 
in disaster, and tragedy results; otherwise comedy, 
but in either case the anomalous is an underlying 
necessity. 

This much being recalled, it is plain to see that 
the schoolmaster is essentially a comedy character. 
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The rule of the world is that every contestant shall 
“take some one of his size.” Ulysses glories in having 
drunk delight of battle with his peers. In the very 
groundwork, then, of the teacher’s business is in- 
volved an incongruous element. On one horn or the 
other of a most awkward dilemma he is sure to be 
impaled. In matching his powers against the youth- 
ful mind (for the world but slowly abandons the 
notion that the relations between teacher and taught 
are of necessity hostile), he convicts himself of 
puerility if the contest be at all equal, or of unmanli- 
ness if those powers are capable of coping with men. 
And whether he be unmanly or immature, he is 
equally a comedy character, with contempt for his 
portion from the days of Orbilius. 

Such has been the tradition of the world, and 
world traditions die hard. Even as late as Irving and 
in the mind of so gentle a humorist, it lies, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, at the basis of such a picture as 
that of Ichabod Crane. Everywhere in the literature 
and the criticism of the past is the covert or the open 
sneer. Sometimes the jibe is brutal in its frankness, 
as when Milton is charged with having made God 
talk like a schoolmaster. Sometimes the evidence is 
indirect, as in the fact that of all the well-known 
poems in the Spenserian stanza the only one of a 
humorous cast that I can now recall is Shenstone’s 
“Schoolmistress.” The attitude is of course chang- 
ing. The views I have depicted have in large measure 
passed away; they were a part of “the rough ways 
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of the world till now.” They are passing with the 
conditions that combined to make them possible. A 
growing recognition that the teacher is a helper, not 
a foe, and that the drawing out of untrained minds 
is a task supremely worthy of the highest powers; 
the fact, too, that the scope of instruction has broad- 
ened till the sum total of the former time is but the 
rudiments of to-day—all this is making the oid belief 
increasingly impossible. The schoolmaster may be 
unmanly; he may be puerile; but that men should 
believe him so because of his occupation—no. As 
prima facie evidence, that bears with ever increasing 
weight upon the other side. 

Not all at once nor altogether can the change be 
brought about. ‘Once git a smell o’ musk into a draw 
. . .” Outside his regular duties, the schoolmaster 
is still regarded as to a certain extent non compos. 
He is looked upon, and that by men unworthy often 
to unloose the latchets of his shoes, as of very little 
value in practical affairs: his entrance into politics 
they resent as an intrusion; active interest in the 
community’s concerns is deemed impertinence. The 
tendency, though, is the other way; he can afford to 
bide his time. 

Literature has not been slow to record the new 
belief; and not least among its recent triumphs is the 
subtle delineation it has here and there afforded of 
the profession in its best estate—its exalted aspira- 
tion, its generous self-effacement, its ineffable pathos. 
Bonaventure, schoolmaster of Grande Pointe; Pat-. 
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rick Jamieson, schoolmaster of Drumtochty—surely 
the world is richer for these delineations. 

Passing now to our immediate subject, it is my 
purpose to put the treatment into Dickens’s own 
hands. How better, indeed, can we honor him on 
this, his day of days? Were he here to-night as in 
the years of his golden prime, exhaustless in vitality, 
buoyant, irrepressible, how gladly we should yield 
him the whole of the flying hour, begrudging even 
the moment of conventional introduction. I turn, 
therefore, to the story of the death of the little 
scholar, in Old Curiosity Shop. Let Dickens give 
us, in his own words, his conception of what a 
teacher may be, and looking again on the picture 
let us take anew the measure of the great heart 
that could compass the creation. For it is in por- 
trayals like this, far more than in characters such 
as Squeers, that the true, the enduring, Dickens is 
most surely to be found; just as we come nearest 
to Chaucer and will cherish him longest, not in his 
satires on a degenerate clergy, in the scathing de- 
lineations of the pardoner, the friar, and the monk, 
but in the perfect portrait of the poor parson, its 
every feature fashioned by sympathetic love. Squeers 
will pass with the passing of Dotheboys Hall,—his 
mortality, in truth, is the measure of the work’s 
success,—but the gentle master here portrayed will 
endure with his creator while affection lives in 
human hearts. 

At the beginning of our story, the grandfather and 
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little Nell, that strangely pathetic wandering pair, 
are drawing near a village. 


All the world, they tell us, loves a lover, but the 
truth has a wider application than the merely senti- 
mental one. All the world loves a lover of his kind; 
ever, in the long run, the way to a greatness worth 
the while is the way of ministry. And here will be 
found the greatness of the man we are met to honor; 
he gave himself to his fellows in whole-hearted, 
prodigal generosity, and their answering affection is 
as spontaneous and instinctive still as the love that 
called it forth. On this hundredth anniversary of a 
day that was destined to mean so much to the happi- 
ness of the English-speaking peoples, it would ill 
become us to dwell upon defects. Whatever those 
defects may be, however on other occasions, to 
Dickens’s disadvantage, we may treat of “this man’s 
art and that man’s scope,” to-night a throng of pas- 
sages come crowding into memory,—passages of 
humor and of pathos, of the sheer joy of living, and 
of fierce invective against social wrong,—pleading 
with us in his behalf that we “write him as one who 
loved his fellow men”; and for this, his day, we are 
all content to have Charles Dickens’s name “lead 
all the rest.” 
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A Walk up Vesuvius 


| (cee this morning, is not so bella as she is 
given credit for being, in the books. While the 
weather is boxing the compass,—dashes of rain and 
pellety hail alternating with brief moments of bril- 
liant sunshine, and dashes of wind kicking up the 
white-caps out on the bay,—I am going to take ad- 
vantage of the enforced idleness and tell you how 
we did Vesuvius. Baedeker will counsel (and Baede- 
ker, by the way, is an invaluable companion, com- 
plete, reliable, and a constant help; do not laugh at 
the tourist who carries one in his hand—he shows 
his good sense when he does so), Baedeker, I say, 
will counsel that the most satisfactory way to visit 
Vesuvius is to avail oneself of the services so kindly 
offered by the Cooks. They will take you from 
Naples to Resina by carriage, and thence to the foot 
of the cone by their private tram; from there they 
will hoist you on their wire-rope railway, nearly to 
the crater, and then guides will lead you as close to 
the crater’s mouth as it is permitted one on that 
particular day to go. They will then reverse the 
process and land you finally in Naples, happy and 
content, saved by the philanthropy of Thomas Cook 
and Sons from the extortion and rapacity of pillaging 
guides. All this they will do for the small sum of 
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twenty-one lire a person, to which must be added the 
fee (about four lire) of the government guide at the 
top. Now, twenty-five lire, as I need not tell you, is 
five dollars in good coin of the realm, and this charge 
includes no food. I find no fault with the statement 
of Herr Baedeker; the sights that the Cooks offer 
for the money are abundantly worth the charge, and 
doubtless this way of making the journey is the best 
way for the majority of people. For us, though, from 
every point of view, the way we did it is better. 

“We” were the three of us, with Miss Parker and 
Miss Daunis. We started by tramcar from near the 
great arcade at about eleven o’clock of Saturday, 
February 3. Nine o’clock would have been better, as 
it would have given us that much more time to study 
the flowing lava at close range, but in a day that 
proved so perfect such a slight infelicity ought 
hardly to be mentioned. An hour’s ride (fare six 
cents) brought us to Resina, the site of Hercu- 
laneum; the tram skirts the shore the whole distance. 
Alighting, we started on the upward walk. Over my 
shoulder, in a tourist’s bag bought ten years ago in 
Glasgow, I carried the family lunch, our only im- 
pedimenta. 

It was an ideal day for walking; as Miss Parker 
put it, it was comfortably warm and comfortably 
cool. A slight haze softened, while it did not obscure, 
the distant landscape. Our passage through the 
streets of Resina was to an accompaniment of im- 
portunate guides, one of whom continued with us for 
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half a mile or more, proclaiming in broken English 
our need of his services, and extolling his excellence 
as a personal conductor. I told him, as I told them 
often, that he might go with us if he wished, but I 
should ignore his existence and not pay him a soldo. 
Finally he turned back from the fruitless quest and, 
as Bunyan puts it, I saw him no more. As we got 
out of the village into the open country to the east- 
ward, our goal was distinctly visible—a clump of 
buildings about three miles distant and 2600 feet 
above, the lower station of the wire-rope railway up 
the cone. The road proved to be almost straight, with 
hardly a hundred feet of descent in its whole course. 
We made the journey leisurely, with many a stop 
for backward looks on the widening panorama—the 
curving, city-lined bay, with the flanking islands of 
Capri on the south and Ischia on the north; few 
scenes could be more lovely. And ever as we turned 
to our work again, before us towered the grim, deso- 
late cone, with smoke and steam rolling upward from 
the crater, and from the lava streams that were 
ploughing the northward slopes. 

Promptly with the disappearance of the last dis- 
couraged guide, the first boy made his advent with 
proffers of valuable aid. They are very bright, these 
youngsters, and proud of the little English that they 
gather from passers-by. One went with us more than 
a mile, biding his time. I told him that I didn’t need 
help from any one—that the book I had was bono 
and could tell me just where to go. He laughed a 
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laugh whose confidence was doubtless born of pre- 
vious experience. “After while, book no bono; then 
you want a boy.” This time, however, he reckoned 
without his hosts. We came to the last crucial turn- 
ing of the ways, beyond which the sailing would be 
plain; we chose the right one, and Othello’s prospec- 
tive occupation was gone. After offering some lava 
stamped with the outlines of the mountain and the 
features of Umberto, he too disappeared down the 
hill. 

And now began a remarkable part of the journey, 
over the lava fields of 1858—fantastic shapes of 
every conceivable description, where the fiery liquid 
had stiffened in its course: here, great coils of enor- 
mous cable twisted with geometric regularity; far- 
ther on, heaps of giant horses slain on some Titanic 
battle-plain; everywhere, frozen chaos. In a little 
scooped-out hollow of the tumbled mass, a few hun- 
dred feet below our destination, we ate our lunch. 
(If one had the ability to make the most of his data, 
what an interesting hour he could cover on “Places 
where I have lunched.”) A few minutes after we had 
started on, we stood at the foot of the cone. 

Our purpose now was to examine as closely as 
possible the streams of lava flowing down the north 
side of the cone from mouths a few hundred feet 
below its summit. We started, therefore, along the 
base in a northeasterly direction. Soon we came to a 
hillock of loose rock athwart our path. It was per- 
haps twenty feet high and a hundred feet in diame-. 
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ter. As we watched it, we saw that the air above it 
was tremulous with heat, and its shape was con- 
stantly changing as the rocks rolled down its sides. 
Suddenly there was a greater disturbance at one 
point; a huge boulder was pushed out from the 
upper portion of the mass and rolled, red-hot and 
smoking, to the bottom of the heap, not thirty feet 
from where we stood. Coursing down the cone, from 
bocce (mouths) some twelve hundred feet above, 
came the slow, twisting, pushing streams of molten 
lava, as though some gigantic blast-furnace were 
being “drawn.” Every now and then the sides of the 
channels would crumble in, and the seething, sul- 
phurous rivers would boil and bubble like a witches’ 
cauldron. It was really awe-inspiring—a far more 
tremendous spectacle, in Mrs. Wright’s judgment, 
than the view into the crater that she had on a 
former visit. 

But night drew on and we reluctantly turned 
away, going down by a more circuitous route, past 
the Observatory and along the winding carriage 
road that comes up from Resina. As on the upward 
journey we turned often to look upon the sea, so 
now we stopped at intervals to look back on the 
burning cone. As the night deepened the fires became 
more vivid, and, at points where intervening heights 
shut off the view direct, the glare in the heavens 
showed plainly the position of the streams. By seven 
Resina had been reached, and by eight we were again 
in Naples. We are unable to speak comparatively, of 
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course, as to this and other eruptions, but Mr. Irv- 
ing, minister of the Scotch Presbyterian church here, 
told me this afternoon that during his twenty-two 
years of residence in Naples he has never before seen 
so large an outpouring of lava. We are fortunate, 
therefore, in being here at this particular time, for 
Vesuvius is beyond question the greatest sight in the 
vicinity of Naples. It was a day to be remembered 
for a lifetime—a day worthy of more adequate 
recording; and it may not be amiss to state, in clos- 
ing, that it cost us twelve cents apiece. I want to go 
again, and perhaps I may; there is a fascination 
about nature in convulsions. I remember, though, 
the fate of the elder Pliny, and shall be discreet. 


Naples, February 5, 1900. 


A Letter of Counsel 


Two reasons have led the writer, after natural hesitation, to 
include this letter in his pages. It is typical, to begin with, of a 
phase, and a not infrequent phase, of a teacher’s correspondence 
with those who have been his pupils; the cry that comes to one 
now and then is in very truth de profundis. He is willing, too, 
in the second place, that the answer to this particular cry shall 
stand as a personal credo, albeit conformed, as it had to be, to 
the needs of a situation. 


Dear ———: 


HAVE thought often, because of your letter, of 
the days when you were a Middlebury student, 
and what you have written as to yourself makes me 
wish that I might counsel you in some helpful way. 
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I cannot agree with some of your judgments. For 
one thing, I believe that it was good for you to go to 
college, even though you should go back eventually 
to the farm—which might be the very best thing for 
you to do now. In these days a farmer with a mind 
broadened and an outlook made wider by a college 
experience is a man to be envied by his fellows, if 
he only will take advantage of his opportunity. 
Again, your feeling that at thirty-three you have 
“seen the best of life” is absolutely wrong—you are 
nowhere near the summit yet of your possibilities. 
The very fact that you can write this letter setting 
forth your thought so clearly is proof that you have 
ability which rightly directed should bring you a 
fair measure of happiness and success. 

I am deeply interested in what you have written 
as to life; it is the problem of problems for all of 
us. The longer I live the more I ponder it, and the 
simpler my faith becomes. I am going to tell you, 
as well as I can, where my thinking has thus far 
brought me. 

It seems to me that if one starts with just a belief 
in God as the infinitely great and infinitely good 
creator and upholder of the universe, and starts, too, 
with a sincere love of righteousness and a sincere 
desire to grow into His likeness, the spirit of God, in 
which we all of us live and move and have our being, 
will surely lead him into all needed truth. There is 
much that is mysterious in the Christ that the Gos- 
pels give to us, much that I do not pretend to under- 
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stand, but the more I study the story the more I feel 
that in him we have a revelation of what the nature 
of the Father is, and what humanity may become 
when its life is filled with the Father’s spirit. 

You say you cannot believe that Christ ever lived, 
but at all events you can love the righteousness that 
the story pictures, and make it a pattern for your 
imitation. That—if there zs a Christ—will be abun- 
dantly acceptable to him, for he is recorded, you 
know, as saying, “‘Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.” And as you go on from year to year growing 
into righteousness, patterning your life in thought 
and deed on the life of Christ as the story tells it, 
trusting in God as he trusted, seeking strength as he 
sought it in communion with the divine Spirit, being 
pure as he was pure, and compassionate with his 
compassion, hating the sin but loving and helping 
the sinner even as he hated and loved and helped, I 
shall be much surprised if some day the conviction 
does not come to you that the marvelous being de- 
picted in that Gospel narrative must really have 
lived; that no mere human brain could have con- 
ceived him; and that in some way, you know not 
how, the life he led was divine. You will come to say, 
as Thomas said, ““My Lord, and my God.” 

Now, my dear , don’t worry yourself about 
the future life. It is the life here that we are living, 
and it is as truly a part of the eternal life as any life 
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can be in the ages that are to come. If we love God, 
if we do His will, if we yield ourselves to the guid- 
ance of His spirit, the future may safely be left to 
take care of itself: 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


And this same trust in the divine helpfulness will 
do away with the fears of which you speak, and with 
which, believe me, I can deeply sympathize. ‘“Per- 
fect love casteth out fear.” With it, you and I may 
stand unflinching on our feet, and look the world 
squarely in the eyes. We may not cut so wide a 
swath as some, but there is no reason why we should 
not cut it courageously, whatever its width may be. 

I am sure, too, that that “perfect love” will cast 
out the power of evil habits as well, however long or 
strongly they may have had their hold. A while ago 
I came across some sentences that a man—I don’t 
know who—wrote in his diary; they did me good, 
and I want to share them with you. They ran like 
this: “I am only one man, but I am a man. I cannot 
do everything, but I can do something. Whatever I 
ought to do, I can do. Whatever I should do, by the 
grace of God I will do.” I like that phrase, “by the 
grace of God.” You say that a dread of the greatness 
of God possesses you. So it well might possess every 
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one, if it were all. Think, though, of the almighty 
grace, and the dread will disappear. And it is the 
love of the Father that more than anything else it 
was the mission of Christ to reveal: “The law came 
by Moses, but grace and truth by Jesus Christ.” 

Of course if I am at all right in what I have been 
saying, the test of every faith alike will be Christ’s 
test of fruits: is it making Spirit-led men and 
women? And throughout the world, in whatever 
faith,—I come back at last to the fundamental fact, 
—they who love God and work righteousness are 
accepted of Him, and are entering already into that 
knowledge of Him which is the eternal life. 

Now, , the days come to us one at a time; 
isn’t it the part of wisdom to live them one at a time? — 
Live this day rightly,—that is, righteously,—meet- 
ing its demands with that trust of which I have 
spoken, and all unconsciously you will develop 
strength for the unknown demands of to-morrow. 
That is a noble hymn of Newman’s, “Lead, Kindly 
Light, amid the encircling gloom,” full of the spirit 
I have so imperfectly outlined, and containing wise 
suggestion as to our attitude toward “the distant 
scene.” Finally, we must possess our souls in pa- 
tience; “Heaven is not reached at a single bound.” 
That was a long, hard journey of Christian’s from 
the City of Destruction to the Celestial City, but 
he was headed right, and the thing of most impor- 
tance is the direction we are going. 

It is good of you to remember our old Sunday 
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afternoon hours together. When you have thought 
this letter over, I wish that some day you would 
write again. 


A Letter to Men in the Service 


My dear 


| WISH very much I had time to write to each of 
my former students now in the national service a 
New Year letter brimful of Middlebury news. That 
being impossible, I am minded to send this little 
card of greeting and good cheer. If you go to France, 
or have already gone, I trust that you will come back 
safe and sound when the victory is won. But we 
mustn’t be too anxious about the future. Charles 
Kingsley’s advice is timely now: ‘“Trust in God and 
take short views.” It should be a doing of one’s best 
each day, and then what happens is comparatively 
unimportant. Some lines of Shakespeare have been 
often in my thought of late: 


Men must endure 
Their going hence even as their coming hither; 
Ripeness is all. 


And that ripeness is all, I am sure we shall agree. 
With every good wish for your welfare, I am 


Sincerely yours. 
January I, 1918. 
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To the Editor of THE Campus: 


N° one rejoices more than I when the bell on the 
Old Chapel rings out a victory. It is a fine old 
custom and one that I trust will never be given up, 
though personally I feel that this bell and no other 
should have that special function, and that the 
chimes are cheapened by indiscriminate use. “In 
nothing too much,” however, is an equally fine old 
maxim, and I submit that fifteen minutes of steady 
ringing should suffice to convey to even the densest 
intellect in our college group a thorough understand- 
ing of what it is all about. After that the thing loses 
its joyous spontaneity, its “first, fine, careless rap- 
ture,” and becomes perfunctory, like the artificial, 
record-breaking demonstrations of great political 
conventions. If we won a game only once in a decade 
or two, this hour-after-hour persistence might: have 
more justification, but surely we are not such 
strangers to success. 

The tintinnabulation of Saturday night sent my 
mind wandering into distant times and far places. 
It has been said that you can learn a good deal about 
a man by taking note of the things he laughs at; I 
wonder whether you can learn anything about a 
college by taking note of what it rings its bells for. 

I remember having read that at the University of 
Louvain, in the Middle Ages, whenever a college 
produced a Primus—one who attained a “first-class” 
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in competitive examinations for the mastership— 
the students were given a three days’ holiday, during 
which the bell was rung continuously day and night. 
That, again, seems to me like the overdoing of a 
good thing, but it shows, at all events, the store they 
set by scholarship; I do not recall that our bell was 
rung when Rhodes Scholarships were won, in aca- 
demic competition, by Holt and Olmsted and Bos- 
worth and Penniman and Gollnick—the recognized 
and hence coveted goals of student effort seem some- 
how to have changed. 

In the winter of 1912 we spent a day in Port of 
Spain, the capital city of Trinidad in the West 
Indies. In the course of it we visited Queen’s Royal 
College, where we found a holiday in full swing. 
Some months before, the annual competitive exami- 
nations had been held in the Colonial colleges, to 
determine what students should be given Colonial 
scholarships that year in the great English univer- 
sities. The papers had been sent to England for 
marking, and that morning a ship of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company—our own steamer, in fact, 
which we had boarded at Barbados—had brought a 
report of the success of certain competitors in 
Queen’s Royal. In the chapel, on beautiful tablets, 
were carved the names of the winners in preceding 
years, and to have his name placed upon that list is 
the supreme honor to which a Queen’s Royal man can 
look forward, and the highest service he can render 
his Alma Mater. No wonder the bells of the college 
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rang and the holiday was decreed! And I thought, 
as I recalled the day, that they foster better than 
we do, down there in Trinidad, as they fostered 
better in old Louvain, a remembrance in their stu- 
dents’ minds of a college’s prime purpose—of what, 
forget it as we may, a college is really for. 

And as I mused on this problem of relative values, 
the fire burned—and the old bell kept on ringing. 


On “Being Human” 
To the Editor of THE CAMPUS: 


HE leading editorial in your last week’s issue is 

a triumph in its way; I don’t know when I have 

seen so much sheer nonsense crowded into so small 
a space. As its authorship is unknown to me, and as 
I am equally in the dark regarding the identity of 
the instructors who have been showing the white 
feather and so imperiling the social relations of 
faculty and students, it will be seen that what I 
have to say is of a wholly impersonal nature. I 
should wish to make it clear, also, that I have no 
objection whatever to contests of skill between stu- 
dent and faculty groups. If any of our instructors 
have a fair amount of athletic ability and wish to try 
conclusions with their pupils on the baseball diamond 
or the tennis court, it certainly is their privilege to 
do so, nor do I think it at all inconsistent with the 
dignity of their position. I am not unduly anxious, 
moreover, as to the outcome of such contests—my 
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colleagues can generally be trusted to give a fair 
account of themselves; one of them, I remember, 
was more than a match in tennis, through a long 
series of years, for any undergraduate who came 
up against him. 

So far, so good; but such a concession is evidently 
not enough. Willingness to engage upon demand in 
such trials of our skill is to be made for all of us, it 
appears, the test of an instructor’s “humanness.” It 
is here that I enter a protest, in behalf of all our 
teaching force right down to the very youngest. If to 
establish my right to be considered “human,” if to 
create and to maintain relations of frank and cordial 
friendship in my daily intercourse with students, I 
must display my awkwardness in shooting baskets 
and make of myself a spectacle generally for the 
delectation of grinning, giggling groups along the 
side-lines, I prefer to rest under the imputation of 
“unhumanity.” I trust that by nature I am not alto- 
gether selfish, but even in the hypothetic interests of 
a “normal relationship of brotherhood,” I flatly 
refuse to be butchered to make a Roman holiday. 

No member of our faculty can covet more ear- 
nestly than I do those brotherly relations; none 
through all the years, I am sure, has been happier 
than I in companionship with his pupils. In that 
interchange of fellowship there has come to me, I 
have always felt, the larger share of pleasure and of 
profit. If I err in thinking that my students believe 
me “human,” the attitude of generations of pupil- 
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friends is to blame for the delusion. But—and here 
is the point at issue—those prized relations were 
never sought in the ways set forth as essential by 
this advocate of a leveling “democracy.” The whole 
contention is absurd. If one cannot get close to his 
students without resorting to motley, I for one must 
forego all hope of those intimate delights, for I know 
I can never make them mine by the donning of such 
a garb. My students, too, I am very sure, would be 
sorry to have me try; they are careless many times, 
perhaps, as to arbitrary conventions, but they are 
excellent judges, nevertheless, in matters of essential 
propriety. 


Tue by-products of one’s writing are often as delightful as they 
are unlooked-for. Soon after the appearance of this letter, the 
writer found a little sketch slipped underneath his door: 


The Studenk’ Teleal = 
C see Cam jus, acim ) 


No signature was needed to tell him whence it came. What a book 
it might have been his to make, could he only have drawn, for 
his readers’ delight, on the stores of his colleague-neighbor! 
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Some Campus Editorials 


AFTER a two years’ discontinuance, The Undergraduate was re- 
vived as The Campus in 1905. In the reorganization of that year, 
the writer became associated with the paper as one of the two 
editors-in-chief, and served for several years in that capacity. 
His contributions to the editorial page were doubtless regarded 
by the student body as being eminently respectable but a little 
dull. 


A Suggested Lecture Course 


ERHAPS it is never too early to plan for the 

coming year, and now as the grass of the campus 
freshens and the robins sing, a thought may weil be 
given to matters six months ahead. The college needs 
many things, doubtless, that it cannot get; for that 
reason it should neglect nothing helpful that lies 
easily within its reach, and one such thing is the 
theme of the present paragraph. 

We used to have a winter course of lectures in the 
chapel, and we ought to have one again. The stimu- 
lus of an occasional academic interest differing from 
that of the monotonous routine would liven things up 
immensely. There is enough available talent not far 
from Middlebury to make the problem of expense 
a by no means insoluble one, and The Campus feels 
certain that the undergraduates would gladly do 
their share toward making such an enterprise a suc- 
cess. Six lectures when the evenings are long, say 
one a month from November to April inclusive, 
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would supplement admirably the work of the curricu- 
lum, bringing in, as they could not help doing, a 
breath of that outside air which the most independ- 
ent of us must at times crave; even “‘truth’s atmos- 
phere may grow mephitic.” 

Nor need we always go abroad for the variety that 
we seek. A couple of years ago, the writer proposed 
to some of his colleagues a course of chapel lectures 
that would have had novelty to recommend it, if 
nothing else. It was to be given by different members 
of the faculty, and was to number six if that many 
could be induced to join in the experiment. No sub- 
jects were to be announced, only the speaker know- 
ing at eight o’clock what the theme of the evening 
was to be; the one restriction imposed upon him 
being that he should treat of nothing connected with 
his own department. It was at once apparent that 
this restriction would rule out President Brainerd 
from the list of lecturers, he having taken all knowl- 
edge to be his province; that was the scheme’s one 
infelicity. 

As regards the participants, however, there would 
be no limit to the curiosity aroused. Removed for 
once from the scenes of his usual labor, where would 
a man go when compelled by the conditions to 
wander in fresh woods and pastures new? Would 
Doctor Burt be found discoursing on the charm of 
the esthetic, passing at a bound, by the law of oppo- 
sites, from the anesthetics of his gruesome labora- 
tory? Would Professor Sanford deplore the tendency 
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to race-suicide, or Doctor Burrage grow eloquent 
over glacial scratches? Who can say? The very un- 
certainty of it all would be not the least attractive 
feature of the experiment. Certain practical gains, 
moreover, would be almost sure to follow for the 
participants themselves. It is good for any man, 
now and then, to be forcibly removed from the path 
of his preoccupations; it might very well be that 
those who listened would discover in the lecturer a 
versatility that they had never suspected—that was 
a revelation, possibly, to the speaker himself. The 
proposal never materialized, but it is an attractive 
one from every point of view, and a little enterprise 
some winter would suffice to put it through. 


Banners on the Belfry 


| Sie the gruesome possible has happened,— 
and it will happen some day as surely as the 
custom continues,—would it not be well to abandon 
this banner business on the belfry? Some history 
should not be given a chance to repeat itself; we 
wish no second Timotheus, here in Middlebury, sing- 
ing some classmate 


great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate— 
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and the best way to forestall it is for those concerned 
to transfer their field of rivalry to lower and more 
prudent levels. If it be true that such a move is 
being made, it is a move in the right direction. They 
say at West Point that you can’t kill a cadet or a 
government horse, but proverbs should not be tested 
too far. 


A Washington’s Birthday Meditation 


pr the report elsewhere in this issue abundantly 
indicates, the Washington’s Birthday celebra- 
tion, in spite of many and severe handicaps, was a 
genuine success. One thought was often in the mind 
of the writer as the excellent programme of the eve- 
ning was being carried through: the speakers under- 
stood their business; the key-note of almost every 
utterance was the right one for such a celebration— 
the note of eulogy and faith and love. One is specially 
led to commend this, for there is always a tempta- 
tion to take the other tack; detraction, on the face 
of it, seems so much more original and independent 
than praise. Nor are models lacking for those who 
yield. There appear at times certain so-called “real” 
biographies—the real George Washington, the real 
Abraham Lincoln, the real General Grant. It is the 
purpose of such books to prove that our reverence 
for these heroes is a misplaced reverence, that our 
idols have feet of clay. 

Sometimes the iconoclasm goes farther, striking 
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at the very life of some popular hero. From end to 
end of beautiful Lake Lucerne, the shores are elo- 
quent with the Tell traditions—here, from the storm- 
tossed boat on Uri, he leaped to liberty; there, amid 
the beeches of the sunken road, he slew the hated 
tyrant. And yet, so runs the image-breakers’ verdict, 
there was no William Tell. It is the writer’s profound 
belief that the real Tell, the real Lincoln, the real 
Washington, are the ideal Tell and Lincoln and 
Washington, in whose presence all true souls pay 
homage, and to whom the world will ever turn, as 
the College turns to Washington each year, in rever- 
ent, grateful love. The real Tell is not a man—he is 
the embodiment of Switzerland’s determination to 
be free. The real Washington and Grant and Lincoln 
are not the men whose weaknesses are sought with a 
malignity that leaves neither Lancelot brave nor 
Galahad pure; they are the incarnation, rather, of 
the American national spirit—its freedom, its aspira- 
tion, and its strength. 

It would be sad for human progress were there not 
in man this incarnating power. Abstractions cannot 
stimulate. They are airy nothings till men give them 
a habitation. The word must become flesh and dwell 
among us, ere we behold the glory full of grace and 
truth. No man ever went to voluntary death for the 
sake of an abstraction. “Can honor set a leg?” asks 
Falstaff, and the very question shows that honor was 
to him a name. And so, better men than Falstaff 
might question the existence or the desirability of 
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civic righteousness and disinterested devotion to the 
public good, till they saw these virtues and their 
glorious fruitage exemplified in a noble life. It is a 
‘practical function, therefore, that is fulfilled by such 
occasions as our Washington’s Birthday celebration: 
to take these shadowy somethings on which the 
national life depends,—honor, patriotism, civic 
virtue,—to take these things and define them, as the 
logicians say, in extension; to say to ourselves and 
to all uncertain, doubtful hearts, “They are Wash- 
ington, and Washington is they,” highly resolving 
that, come life or death, those virtues shall be ours. 

Such were the thoughts, in a general way, that one 
mind vaguely fashioned, what time the spread, so 
happily characterized by the toastmaster as “Valley 
forage,” had given place to the better food above the 
board. If the strain should seem of a higher mood 
than is the wont of Campus editorials, the writer 
pleads the contagion of the earnest utterances to 
which he listened. He rejoices that we celebrate this 
birthday here in Middlebury; it should do us good. 
He trusts that the gatherings may continue, a per- 
manent feature of the college life. He only regrets 
that the man thus honored should have passed by all 
those lovely seasons,—the budding spring, the genial 
summer, the fruitful autumn,—and have chosen 
such a beastly, grippy month as a time in which to 
be born. 
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An Athletic Contest in Rome 


Ir is pleasant to record a belief that the “fair day of the future” 
when “we shall do things differently” has dawned upon the college 
world, and that a system of athletics, diversified in nature and 
affording opportunity for every student, is already proving its 
soundness by its beneficent results. 


O* the second of April, 1906, one year before the 
day these lines are written, the writer was pres- 
ent in Rome at a memorable athletic contest. The 
occasion was the final trying-out of athletes gathered 
from the whole of Italy, to determine what indi- 
viduals and teams should represent the State in the 
pending Olympian games at Athens. The sports were 
held in the beautiful grounds of the Borghese Villa, 
now the property of the State and known as the 
Villa Umberto. The great elliptical field is sur- 
rounded on three of its sides by grass-grown terraces, 
and the whole is set among sombre pine trees and 
the great stretches of the park. Altogether it is the 
most attractive athletic ground imaginable. Halfway 
down one of the longer sides were the gaily colored 
pavilions where royalty presided; for it was under 
royal auspices that the sports were held. The King 
himself, small but alert and manly-looking, awarded 
the prizes; with him were his cousin, the Duke of 
Aosta, heir to the throne before the coming of the 
little Crown Prince, and the beautiful Queen Elena. 
She was charmingly modest, just venturing now and 
then a pleased but timid glance in response to the 
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cheers called forth by her presence. In these days of 
anarchy one would hardly have expected that the 
three would come to the Villa in one state-carriage, 
yet so it was. It seemed like putting too many choice’ 
Italian eggs into one basket. Happily no harm came 
of it, nothing more deadly than cameras being 
leveled at their highnesses from the crowds that 
lined the driveways. 

It was of none of these things, however, that the 
writer set out to speak, but of one feature of the 
exhibition. Of the varied events of the day, fencing, 
jumping, vaulting, the putting of the hammer and 
the shot, nothing else was so interesting to the spec- 
tators or so calculated in its nature to produce and 
to exhibit an all-round physical development, as the 
work of the gymnastic teams. There were, perhaps, 
a dozen or fifteen men in a team, and the accuracy 
of their evolutions was remarkable; so seldom did 
the rapidly changing movements of any participant 
fail to coincide exactly with the similar movements 
of each of his companions, that the discrepancy, 
however slight, was almost painfully apparent. 
There was a charm, too, in the grace of the con- 
certed action. And why, thought the writer, as team 
after team went through the intricate manoeuvres,— 
no word of command from first to last, but each 
brain working in unison with all the rest, like clocks 
on a telegraphic circuit,—why shouldn’t Middlebury 
engage in just this sort of thing? If the aim of ath- 
letics be a completer bodily equipment,—truer poise, 
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better carriage, more codrdinated development,— 
where can it be secured more surely than in this very 
kind of training? 

Dissent is more than likely. The fact is, we are 
coming to think, if we do not already do so, that 
football and baseball are the only forms of college 
athletics worthy of the name, and that he who advo- 
cates other forms as better fitted, it may be, to 
secure athletic ends, simply writes himself a milksop 
and a “mollycoddle.” The treatment accorded Presi- 
dent Eliot by the advocates of the existing football 
system goes far to prove the brutalizing tendency of 
the game as at present constituted. The writer be- 
lieves in athletics; he believes in nines and elevens, 
playing under proper restrictions and rejoicing in the 
rigor of the game. But by the same token he believes 
still more in one hundred and nines and one hundred 
and elevens—in sports where all participate and get 
the good of such participation. It is for this reason 
that he advocates for our own students, all of them, 
the team training whose results he saw so beautifully 
demonstrated in the contests at the Villa Umberto. 
He knows, though, that so far as persuading any 
considerable number of undergraduates to his own 
way of thinking is concerned, he might as well go 
whistle to the wind. The fever of sport by proxy is 
in our veins, and will doubtless have to run its 
course. For the present, at least, the few will strive 
in the arena, while the many wave flags upon the 
bleachers, or yell and bet on the side lines; that is 
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our modern theory of devotion to athletics. All the 
same, he believes that in some fair day of the future 
we shall do things differently; that every class 
among us will have its team of gymnasts, and strug- 
gle four times in its college life for the year’s 
supremacy. 
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Or the commemorative words recorded, those on Professor Eaton 
were spoken in chapel on the day of his burial at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, in February, 1905; those on Doctor Prentiss, Professor 
Howard, and Mr, Battell, at the unveiling of their portraits in 
1908, 1913, and 1923, respectively; and the second of those on 
Doctor Hepburn, at a meeting of the Middlebury College Alumni 
Association of the City of New York, February 17, 1922. The 
article on Professor Wetherell is reprinted from The Kaleidoscope 
of the Class of 1918; that on Professor Kellogg and Doctor Mead, 
from The Kaleidoscope of the Class of 1921; and the first on 
Doctor Hepburn, from The Campus of February 8, 1922. Written 
in such a range of years, they are gathered here “for remem- 
brance.” 


William Wells Eaton 


HIS morning there will be laid to rest one who 

for over twenty years gave his consecrated 
power to the upbuilding of this college. How much 
the institution owes to his faithful labor, his clear 
judgment, his single-hearted devotion, those know 
best who were associated with him longest and most 
closely in the work that was so near his heart. It is 
true that many of you did not know him—none of 
you knew him in the fulness of his strength; and yet 
he is yours no less than ours as he passes from 
mortal sight. Because all that this college has been 
or done, the splendid record of its hundred years, is 
the heritage of every student from the hour that he 
enters within these walls; a heritage for us all alike, 
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to cherish and to transmit. The work he did in those 
twenty years he did in a very true sense for you, and 
will do it still in the years to come for the classes 
that shall follow; and so it is a common loss we are 
called upon to mourn. The faculty deems it fitting, 
therefore, that for this day our work shall cease, in 
memory of the earnest life to which we owe so much. 
That life was clouded in its close, and death came as 
a kindly messenger. I doubt not that he smoothed 
away each trace of weariness, and that there rests 
this hour on that silent face the eternal peace of 
God. “I heard a voice from heaven saying, Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” Let us 


pray. 


Lead us, O God, to read aright the lesson of the 
life that Thou hast taken, and to turn again, with a 
quickened faith and with deeper love, to that per- 
fect life from which it drew its strength. Amen. 


Charles Edward Prentiss 


T is my brief and pleasant duty, as one of the 
committee under whose direction the fund was 
raised, to present to the College, on behalf of the 
contributors, the portrait of Doctor Prentiss. Were 
I asked to tell just where the project was formulated, 
I should not be able to answer; it was one of those 
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happy thoughts, so fitting, so inevitable, that they 
rise coincidently in many minds. The response to the 
committee’s circular was peculiarly gratifying: the 
letters that accompanied the contributions were so 
filled with affectionate remembrance of a rare, un- 
stinted service, they recalled so gratefully those 
busy, self-effacing years given for the college good, 
that the true memorial, one felt, of the man and of 
his labors was in hearts his own large heart had 
quickened, and in lives his quiet helpfulness had 
enriched. “Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister”: to walk in the paths of minis- 
try was for Doctor Prentiss the natural way of liv- 
ing, and the love the College bears him, a love 
unlessened with the years, is his unsought reward. 

The gift will be placed, as it should be, not here 
but in the Library. There in very truth Doctor Pren- 
tiss found himself, and it became the center of his 
most effective work; from there he went out, by a 
happy fate, to a “call unforeseen, sudden”; and 
there still his memory is a presence, gracious and 
pervading. At the highest point in the Brenner Pass 
is a bronze bust of Carl von Etzel, whose genius 
conceived the daring road that climbs looping 
through its defiles; you give to Middlebury to-day 
this portrait of a faithful servant, to have its place, 
through the coming years, at the very summit of his 
achievement. 
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Walter Eugene Howard 


ORROW, Mr. Chairman, is often inarticulate. I 

am glad, therefore, that the brief duty to which 
I am called this morning does not necessitate a pass- 
ing in review of the ended life and service of him 
whose portrait becomes to-day a possession of the 
College. The funeral tribute of President Thomas— 
tender, discriminating, just—may well stand as the 
ultimate, heartfelt utterance of the colleagues who 
mourn their loss. I have been thinking, rather, of the 
many-sided fulness of Professor Howard’s life. On 
how many walls in our Commonwealth might this 
portrait appropriately be placed! In homes made 
richer by his unfaltering friendship; in the normal 
schools that for thirty years were the objects of his 
jealous care; in our halls of legislation where, di- 
rectly or indirectly, he exerted so great an influence 
on the educational enactments of the State—in all 
of these places there would be an unquestioned fit- 
ness in having this canvas hung. But who shall doubt 
the peculiar propriety of hanging it here in this old 
chapel, the center of the college life? For it was in 
Middlebury College that Professor Howard found 
his work; to it he brought his ripened powers, and 
for it, to the very end, he gave the full measure of 
his devotion. Happy the institution that can count 
as both son and servant the man whose strong yet 
kindly features the artist’s touch has here per- 
petuated. 
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We are rich in the possession of such memorials; 
they link us to the storied past, dignifying the days 
that are gone, and urging us, with silent but com- 
pelling force, to a manful meeting of the problems 
of the hour. They are indeed restorative; through 
them their subjects live again, brought back to us 
from the vanished years in the light of their old- 
time vigor, practising still, for our behoof, that old- 
time strength, zealous, beneficent, and firm, on which 
we were wont to lean. Often, when days have been 
difficult, that speaking likeness of Professor Eaton 
has brought to me in this silent room a measure of 
the courage and calm that his presence used so abun- 
dantly to furnish in the years of our companionship; 
and I know that for me, in the time to come, this 
chapel will be still more a shrine because of the noble 
portrait that is this day added to its walls. Nor can 
I conceive of a loftier wish for us who still remain, 
than that one day, when our work is done, we too 
may be reckoned worthy of this hallowed place, that 
those we have taught, returning here, may “with 
lucky words favor our destined urns, and bid fair 
peace be to our sable shrouds.” 


Joseph Battell 


NE of the cherished memories of my Middle- 
bury life is that of my association with Mr. 
Battell—an association I enjoyed for thirty years. 
The estimates of the man and his work to which we 
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have listened here have been just and comprehen- 
sive; it would be needless to supplement them. To 
me has been granted, rather, the appreciated privi- 
lege of testifying, in a single word, to the worth of 
the friendship he gave me in relations of exceptional 
intimacy. His nature had been cast in a large mould, 
and when he gave to others of himself he gave lav- 
ishly. It is a peculiar pleasure for us who knew him 
that his portrait is to hang henceforth in this scene 
of his happiest labors, where some of us, in the years 
gone by, have so often been his debtors for a spon- 
taneous and unstinted hospitality. We are glad, 
moreover, that from season to season the members 
of the English School at Bread Loaf, the beneficia- 
ries of his far-sighted generosity, may see him, on 
this canvas, in his habit as he lived, and may not 
forget to whom we owe this splendid setting for the 
School’s activities. And it is my hope that our Eng- 
lish School may prosper so increasingly, through the 
united effort of faculty and students, that it shall 
come to be looked on, in years to be, as in very truth 
a memorial of Mr. Battell, and not the least of the 
monuments that rise to do him honor. 


Archibald Darius Wetherell 


Te was a rare spirit to whose memory this page has 

been devoted. I count it a peculiar privilege that 

for fifteen years—rich while they were being lived 
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and richer in recollection—his life was intimately 
associated with mine; he was first my pupil, later my 
colleague, and always and increasingly my friend. 
And now, when all too soon for us that gracious life 
is ended, how vividly one recalls him as a teacher 
and as a man. 

He was a teacher of exceptional power. His stern 
devotion to accuracy in research and statement, and 
his enthusiasm in finding and imparting truth, were 
the devotion and the enthusiasm of the scholar, and 
I doubt not that for years to come those qualities 
that made him in his classroom the leader that he 
was will mould the characters and enrich the lives 
of the students whom he taught. As a man he moved 
among us with gentle strength. The spirit of helpful- 
ness, quiet and unobtrusive, was instinctive in him, 
and many will miss—myself not least—his kindly, 
sympathetic service. Equally instinctive was the 
cleanness of his soul; it was easier to believe in good- 
ness for having known him, and that, perhaps, is 
the supreme test. 

And whether as teacher or as man, the secret of 
his nature was the same. Always and everywhere he 
sought truth at its sources; he broadened his outlook 
upon life through loving study of the poets and the 
seers. Surely we need not wholly mourn that so clear 
a mind, so pure a heart, has passed to the Source of 
sources in the beauty of its prime. 
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Brainerd Kellogg and John Abner Mead 


N Friday, January 9, 1920, at Morristown, New 

Jersey, Professor Brainerd Kellogg died, and 
on Monday, January 12, at Rutland, Vermont, Gov- 
ernor John Abner Mead. It is seldom that Middle- 
bury has suffered in such quick succession losses so 
notable as were occasioned by these deaths. The 
service they had rendered here was so unremitting 
and so faithful, it had extended over a period so long 
and into fields so varied, that to many in our college 
world the sense of loss is peculiarly deep and per- 
sonal: of Alpha Alpha of Delta Kappa Epsilon they 
were distinguished members; in the Board of Trus- 
tees, for thirty-four and twenty-six years, respec- 
tively, their labors had been marked by unselfish 
devotion and a far-sighted intelligence; to not a few 
of the faculty their friendship had been for many 
years a treasured privilege; while their interest in 
student needs, expressed in widely differing ways 
but indicative of a common love, took practical and 
abiding form in the Kellogg Latin-English Prize and 
the Mead Memorial Chapel. It was a strange coinci- 
dence that on the day the donor died, President 
Thomas should have conducted in that chapel the 
funeral service of Professor Kellogg, the first official 
of the College to be buried from its walls, and that 
three days later, in Rutland, he should have spoken, 
at the burial of Doctor Mead, a second tribute as 
touching and as tender. It is stalwart, sterling men 
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like these—“O et praesidium et dulce decus meum!”’ 
—whom the College well may honor as the bulwark 
of her power. At once her product and her pride, 
they assure her future as they justify her past. 


A. Barton Hepburn 


I 
To the Editor of THE Campus: 


HE story of Doctor Hepburn’s life you have 

doubtless given already, and one hesitates to 
put in print the more intimate remembrance of a 
peculiarly valued friendship. I have thought of him 
often, though, since his death, in his relations to the 
College: as her generous benefactor; as a trustee 
untiringly devoted to her best upbuilding; as an 
alumnus whose name gave increasing luster to the 
roll of her distinguished sons, and am minded, there- 
fore, to consider for a moment the manner of man 
he seems to me to have been. If the worth of a col- 
lege is measured in the end by the life-records of 
those she educates, the career of Doctor Hepburn 
and the characteristics that combined to make him 
eminent have a special value for our younger men, 
as pattern and inspiration. Three of those character- 
istics I would briefly indicate: 

He was a man diligent in business, mastering both 
its principles and its details. Men recognized that 
mastery, accepting his judgment as authoritative in 
the field of his chosen activities, and the world-old 
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reward of diligence was his in abundant measure: 
in his life he stood before kings, and great men 
gathered about his bier to pay him the final tribute 
of their regard. 

He possessed, too, a remarkable power of con- 
centration, whatever the nature of the business he 
had in hand. No one who heard him will forget the 
thrilling story he told us once, at a gathering in the 
Gymnasium, of his experience in an African jungle. 
It was a masterpiece of narration, and all the more 
effective through the omission of a moral: how the 
beaters had driven across his path the first lion he 
had ever encountered; how, just as he was raising 
his gun to fire, he felt, rather than saw, a second lion, 
at one side, crouched ready for a spring; and how, 
by sheer force of will, he held himself to his purpose, 
and shot the first before wheeling to finish off the 
more immediately dangerous second. Rightly con- 
sidered, I am sure, the secret of Doctor Hepburn’s 
success is in that single story. 

Finally, while an acknowledged master in finance, 
he was more than a financier. There was always a 
generous, world-wide scope to his interests and his 
activities. Whether hunting big game in Africa, en- 
dowing a chair in far-off Japan to improve interna- 
tional relations, or fostering great foundations here 
with his counsel and his gifts, he showed, both by the 
thing he did and by the way he did it, the inherent 
largeness of his nature; in the literal sense of that 
splendid word, he was magnanimous. 
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It is a noble possession, this of ours, if colleges 
are a training-ground for character—the memory of 
what he was, and our pride in his achievement as a 
Middlebury man. 


II 
Members of the Alumni Association: 


AX) have met to-night in the shadow of a great 
loss, and I count it a privilege to have been 
asked to offer, on behalf of this Association, a word of 
affectionate remembrance, that the records may show, 
through the coming years, our love for the man 
whose death we mourn, and the honor in which we 
held him. It is a service gladly rendered, however 
imperfectly, for I think of the friendship he gave me 
as among the happiest features of my Middlebury 
life. But our thought to-night is rather of his rela- 
tions to the College, and it is to those that I would 
confine it. What a debtor Middlebury is to his never- 
wearied devotion! She owes him much for material 
gifts, but by any true test of a college’s worth she 
owes him more for the noble life that adds luster to 
her name. For colleges, like wisdom, are justified of 
their children, and who, of all her distinguished sons, 
has exemplified better, in his career, the purpose and 
goal of her training—a goal and purpose expressed 
so well in “Scientia et Virtus,” the legend of her 
seal? It is life like his that exalts a college, even as 
righteousness exalts a nation. And now we shall 
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honor his memory most if we turn our faces forward. 
“The worker dies, the work lives,” said Wesley; and 
for us, too, the work remains—the unfinished work 
that he who is gone had so constantly at heart. 

I offer, then, for your adoption, this brief memo- 
rial: 


“The New York Alumni of Middlebury College, 
“gathered in annual session, would place upon record 
“their profound sense of the loss sustained in the 
“death of Doctor Hepburn. The qualities of mind 
“and heart that endeared him to them all, and that 
“made his name upon their rolls an increasing cause 
“for pride, make it indeed no common loss. They 
“recall the largeness of his aims and his achieve- 
“ment; the scope and wisdom of his benefactions; 
“his unswerving loyalty to the College, and his far- 
“seeing plans for its betterment. Even more they 
“recall, as they miss his presence for the first time, 
“the quiet friendliness that enriched their meetings, 
“and the sympathy that made available always, for 
“even the youngest alumnus, the careful counsel that 
“so many came to prize. That gracious friendship, 
“so helpful, so stimulating, is theirs to enjoy no 
“longer, but the memory of it, and of what he was, 
“is their permanent possession; it is a memory to be 
“cherished—the memory of unassuming worth, and 
“of splendid powers generously devoted to all good 
Sends.” 
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BEswE this opening paragraph of after-dinner pleasantry, one is 
glad to record the debt he owes to the University of Vermont. 
The friendships he has there enjoyed—flowers blooming beyond 
the garden wall of his everyday college relations—have given yet 
another charm to the Middlebury life; if he thinks of those friends 
as colleagues, their gracious courtesy through the years has made 
the thought instinctive. 


I AM very glad, Mr. Chairman, to share in this 

reunion. Most of all, if I may discriminate where 
everything is good, I prize the greeting of my former 
pupils. Some weeks ago I attended a dinner given in 
honor of an alumnus of the University of Vermont. 
Among the speakers was the president of that insti- 
tution, and the toastmaster urged him to show us 
the seamy side of the gentleman’s college career. 
The request, though, was not granted; with that 
grace of which he is a master, President Buckham 
replied that with reference to his alumni he had 
adopted the motto of the sun-dial, “I record only 
pleasant hours.” He spoke of the practice as of 
something he had cultivated, and such I have no 
doubt it was. I thought of it then as a felicitous 
utterance, but now, as I look into your faces, I 
confess to a feeling of pity when I contrast the good 
man’s struggle and my own more favored lot: what 
for him was a virtue painfully acquired, for me is 
the sheerest necessity—I have nothing else to record. 
“And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
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obtained I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was 
free born.” It is one of the many advantages of 
being connected with Middlebury College. 

There is to me a deep significance in your delight- 
ful celebration. This gathering of her sons and 
daughters is a splendid justification of the old Col- 
lege—of her output, her policy, and her right to be. 
And the justification is timely, for the small college 
is soon to have its right to existence challenged; in- 
deed, that right is being challenged now. Business 
concentration is a world-movement, and it would be 
idle to think that its influence will not affect the aca- 
demic life. It behooves the smaller college, then, it 
behooves Middlebury as she enters on her second 
century, to stand for something too distinctive to be 
duplicated and too valuable to lose. You and I be- 
lieve that “the little college among the mountains” 
has done that in the past; let us see to it es she 
does it increasingly i in the future. 

I have in mind the salient points of what I wish 
might become known the country over as “the Mid- 
dlebury policy.” It would not greatly increase the 
requirements for admission. In a day when pro- 
longed graduate training is indispensable for sound 
professional work, and when a college degree is 
necessary for entrance to the best professional 
schools, a scheme of collegiate study that increases 
the average age of the undergraduate body is to be 
deprecated. for two weighty reasons: it will force 
many into the short cuts to active professional life, 
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and so will lower the level of professional scholar- 
ship; while for those who meet its requirements it 
will defer abnormally the possibility of establishing 
a home, and so will prove a damage to public morals. 
More and more I incline to a belief that the years 
from sixteen to twenty are the ideal years for the 
college life. I would demand for admission to college 
no more of preparation than the average boy of six- 
teen can reasonably have compassed; but I would 
insist with increasing strenuousness that his knowl- 
edge of the rudiments be accurate in every detail. 
If the securing of that accuracy were to necessitate 
in our. secondary schools the simplifying of a 
crowded, fragmentary curriculum, I for one should 
shed no tears. Nor ought we to stop at the threshold. 
The stern accuracy demanded for admission should 
be demanded through the whole extent of a con- 
servative, non-technical, man-making, woman-mak- 
ing course. Let it be a distinction to have entered 
Middlebury College; let it be a greater distinction 
to have stayed. A cyclone struck a Kansas home, and 
when they took an account of stock it was found that 
all in the house had perished save a dressmaker who 
was working there at the time of the disaster. It was 
a notable demonstration of the truth of a theory, 
and I wish that we might demonstrate it, too: out 
of the stress and rigor of a four-year, fiber-toughen- 
ing course, I would have the graduates of Middle- 
bury College emerge to illustrate, as did that Kansas 
dressmaker, “the survival of the fittest.” 
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I do not forget our achievement; it is rather be- 
cause I recall it that greater achievement seems 
easy. We need not be ashamed of our product. They 
are not ashamed out at Cambridge of Prentiss and 
Lobban and Willmarth and Hoyt, or of the institu- 
tion that trained them; they are not ashamed of 
Collins at London and Paris and Manila and Peking. 
These and many others are men for us to be proud 
of; I simply plead for a policy by virtue of which 
such alumni shall be increasingly the rule. Let us 
go back to Strafford and adopt, for a worthier pur- 
pose than his, the policy of “thorough,” to the end 
that more and more in the years to come the Mid- 
dlebury diploma shall be a passport wherever 
scholarship is honored. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the effects 
of such a policy. For one thing, if I am not mistaken, 
the geographical borders of our constituency would 
be materially enlarged—a result of decided benefit 
from every point of view. The size of that constitu- 
ency would be a matter of less importance; a con- 
suming craze for numbers does not comport with a 
theory such as this, and for a college as for a poet, 
“Fit audience, though few” is a noble aim. Yet num- 
bers could not be wanting. More and more the 
judicious would seek the Middlebury portals, finding 
wisdom in her instruction, and in one of the loveliest 
of earth’s valleys, from the splendor of the sunsets 
and the glow on the flanking hills, receiving an 
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inspiration that the years would not efface. “May 
these things be.” 

I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, that for fifteen years my 
lot has been cast with Middlebury College; that for 
better or for worse my experience as a teacher, every 
day of it, centers about the chair to which I was 
called in the summer of ’85; that the welfare of the 
“dear mother” means as much to me as it can mean 
to any of her sons. One need ask for no better field. 
Bigness and greatness are not the same,—they err 
who think them so,—and by many a lofty standard 
Middlebury is great: great in heroic struggle with 
adversity; great in the fostering of noble life; great 
in the promise of future power. To be growingly 
equal to the responsibilities of the Middlebury work 
is a worthy ambition for any man; and what happier 
fortune could one have than to withdraw at last from 
his Middlebury labors honored with the emeritus 
award? 
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Two Bits of Verse 


As perhaps may be permitted to a teacher whose field is English, 
the writer has made excursions at times into the realm of “meas- 
ured language,” and that, too, in both grave and lightsome moods. 
Two poems have been given a place for the close relation they 
sustain to important events in the college history. The hymn was 
sung, to the air of Duke Street, at the dedication of the Egbert 
Starr Library, on July 3, 1900. The translation is from a libretto 
of the Roman Play, “Temporibus Hominis Arpinatis,” written by 
Professor Sanford and so splendidly presented, under his direction, 
in 1899, 1900, and 1910. However slight his contribution, the 
translator is glad to have had a part in so notable an undertaking. 
He recalls, too, with peculiar pleasure, the collaborations of almost 
thirty years, and he trusts that there was profit, as well, in the 
frequent interlinkings of the work of the two departments. 


A Dedication Hymn 


HE sacred aisles of praise and prayer 
Are not alone Thy temples, Lord; 
Within this portal springing fair 
The treasures of the times are stored— 


The garnered wisdom of the years, 
A wisdom, Lord, not ours but Thine, 
And where Thy wondrous thought appears 
O may we recognize a shrine— 


A hallowed shrine where eager youth, 
For generations yet to be, 

Shall enter, ardent for the truth, 
And seeking truth shall learn of Thee. 
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A Translation of a Roman Chorus 
Chorus Puerorum V; irginumque 


IAN sumus in fide 
Puellze et pueri integri; 
Dianam pueri integri 
Puellzeque canamus. 


O Latonia, maximi 

Magna progenies, Iovis, 

Quam mater prope Deliam 
Deposivit olivam, 


Montium domina ut fores 

Silvarumque virentium 

Saltuumque reconditorum 
Amniumque sonantum. 


Sis quocumque tibi placet 

Sancta nomine, Romulique, 

Antique ut solita es, bona 
Sospites ope gentem. 


Chorus of Youths and Maidens 
In Diana’s keeping 
Youths and maidens we, 
Blameless; of Diana 
Let our chorus be. 
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Hail, Latonia, mighty 
Child of mightiest Jove, 

Mother-born in Delos 
Near the olive grove, 


So to be the mistress 
Of the greening woods, 
Hills and hidden valleys, 
And the sounding floods. 


Sacred by whatever 
Name you choose to bear, 
Save, as erst, the Romans, 
By your gracious care. 
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The Moving of the Laboratories 


Tue Warner Science Hall was dedicated November 15, root. 
Shortly before that date, the chemical and biological laboratories 
had been moved to the new building, from their ancient home on 
the ground floor of the Chapel. At the close of the chapel service 
on the morning of their removal, Professor McGilton spoke briefly 
on behalf of those departments, expressing their joy in the pros- 
pect of a transfer to better quarters. The writer then asked per- 
mission to speak, as a representative of the humanities. 


THERS, Sir, besides yourselves are happy in 

the outlook, and I cannot let the occasion pass 
without expressing the joy that is felt by the non- 
scientific members of the faculty at this prospect of 
the withdrawal of their rather unsavory neighbors. 
That you have done scant justice to one phase of the 
theme assigned you is evidence, I take it, not so 
much of your inability as a speaker as of the limita- 
tions of the language and the requirements of polite 
society. 

It is said in Macbeth of a certain man that noth- 
ing in his life became him like his leaving it, and in 
similar fashion we may say that the best work you 
will ever have done in this building will be the work 
you do in moving out. We remember that dirt has 
been defined as matter out of place; bitter experi- 
ence has taught us that chemical and _ biological 
laboratories are out of place—with the inference 
that the definition makes necessary—in a building 
whose upper stories are devoted to the humanities. 
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I fully believe that the very day which inaugurates 
the new order will see a notable advance in the 
scholarship shown within these walls. Under present 
conditions the handicap is too heavy to be easily 
overcome. To settle ourselves in these various rooms 
to the pleasures of the classics or the problems of 
philosophy, and then to be assailed one minute, from 
the laboratory of Professor McGilton, with an odor 
that smells like H.S, and the next, from that of Doc- 
tor Burt, with another that smells like HELL, is not 
conducive to attainments of the highest order, and 
our hearts go out in gratitude to the generous alum- 
nus who has made possible a better state of affairs. 

And now, in conclusion, a single word: those of 
you who, making a virtue of a necessity, are wont to 
join in the common slur that valedictorians are lost 
to view from the day of their graduation, should in 
justice except from that sweeping charge Ezra J. 
Warner, valedictorian of the Class of ’61. 
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At a Middlebury-Dartmouth Debate 


AL things considered, the most notable Middlebury debate of 
recent years was that with Dartmouth in the Town Hall, May 8, 
1903. The question at issue was whether United States Senators 
should be elected by direct vote of the people, and the affirmative 
was successfully upheld by the Middlebury representatives, Messrs. 
Archibald D. Wetherell, Roy M. Pickard, and David C. Caldwell, 
all of the Class of ro05. At that debate the writer had the pleasure 
of presiding. To Mr. Wetherell’s ability and enthusiasm, the re- 
vival of debating interest during his undergraduate years was 
largely due, and later, in his brilliant service as professor, not the 
least important work he did was the fostering of the same activity. 
Of his labors in that important field, the Wetherell Debating Prize 
is a fit memorial. 


| rte and Gentlemen: It is peculiarly gratifying 
to look out on so large an audience. It proves 
that in the judgment of this community the form of 
college rivalry in which we are to engage to-night 
is genuinely academic in its nature, and worthy of 
encouragement and support. And so, indeed, it is. 
The best output of any college is the good citizen. 
More and more, when colleges are up for judgment, 
the test of efficiency will be the test of citizenship, 
as found in alumni bodies. That was a fine utterance 
in the inaugural of President Wilson: “Princeton for 
the nation’s service”; but no less should it be “Mid- 
diebury for the nation’s service” and “Dartmouth 
for the nation’s service”—and no less, I am sure, it 
is. And to make men fit for coping with the problems 
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of our time,—clear-eyed to see the right, and ready- 
tongued to set it forth—what better preparation 
than the training of debate? The function, therefore, 
for which we are this evening gathered is in a high 
sense patriotic. 

It is told of Mrs. Partington that she passed one 
day, with her son Ike, in front of an academy. 
“There, Mother,” said Ike, ‘is where the boys fit 
for college.” The look of surprise on the mother’s 
face was proof of her misunderstanding, and he 
hastened to explain. “But the fight,” he added, “is 
with the head and not the hands.” “Butt, do they?” 
said the old lady. Our present situation is somewhat 
similar. These representatives of Middlebury and of 
Dartmouth are the counterparts of those boys in the 
academy. Turning from the triumphs of the diamond 
and the gridiron, they are about to engage in a con- 
test of the head—they will butt, and rebut. Ten 
minutes will be allowed each speaker for the first 
attack, and an additional five minutes for the second. 
It is the humble duty of your presiding officer to 
see that these limits are not exceeded, and to sound 
the signal if they are; to pursue the Partington 
metaphor, he is the bell-wether of this little flock. 

And now, speaking for this assembly, I assure 
you, gentlemen of Dartmouth, that you have come 
among your friends. We are partisan,—you would 
not have us otherwise,—but our welcome to you is 
hearty and our good-speed most sincere. It is the 
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wish of all here present that you may uphold in this 
discussion the traditions of the college of Webster, 


and that you may find in your opponents a worthy 
foe. 
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A Centennial Address 


An address written for the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
organizing of the Congregational Church of Weybridge, Wednes- 
day, June 20, 1894. 


CENTENNIAL celebration is an occasion of 

peculiar dignity. It is a time appropriately given 
to the. consideration of serious and vital themes. 
What better hour, for example, to treat of patriot- 
ism, and to renew allegiance to country, than when 
we gather on some battle-field where, one hundred 
years before, the courage and devotion of those 
from whom we have sprung made the existence of 
that country possible? The thoughts that fill us in 
such an hour are unique in their impressive solem- 
nity. The fabric whose foundation those heroes laid, 
and which has grown so gloriously in the interven- 
ing years, rises before us in all its fair proportions, 
beautiful beyond expression in massive column and 
springing dome; never has it seemed so noble to live 
for it—never so easy to die in its behalf. And am I 
wrong in feeling that our services of to-day are 
essentially analogous; that the story we have heard 
rehearsed, the record of that fair beginning a hun- 
dred years ago, we cannot hear unmoved—that from 
it must spring a quickened love for the church their 
labors planted, a renewed devotion to its interests, 
an intenser longing for its success? Never, indeed, 
should it seem so worthy of all that you can give it, 
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as when this day it enters on the second century of 
its career. 

Again, to illustrate once more, who will question 
that of all our celebrations of Independence Day, 
by far the most impressive was that of the centen- 
nial year? Did not the spirits of Lee and Hancock 
and Adams seem almost palpably present, when on 
that day men recalled their valor and rehearsed the 
greatness of the republic? And is it an idle fancy 
that over us may bend to-day the brave and conse- 
crated hearts of long ago, rejoicing with us, it may 
be, that the church which they established has 
proved itself a beneficent and needed power, and 
that for a hundred years, through bright days and 
dark, its existence has been providentially assured? 

I am well aware that in all this there is a strain 
of the emotional. And I know, too, it is never hard, 
from the standpoint of the purely intellectual, to 
criticise this heightened feeling. Its foundation is 
eminently unsubstantial. Considered as a time divi- 
sion, the century is an artificial creation; why should 
the passing stroke which marks its completed cycle 
stir us to a special enthusiasm over deeds that were 
a-making when it entered on its course? Those deeds 
were no less history yesterday, they will be no less 
history to-morrow; why send the mercury of pa- 
triotic or religious fervor to fever-heat to-day? Let 
these things stimulate us for what they are, and not 
for when they happened. Such is the cold argument 
of complacent reason, concealing with an admitted 
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truth a truth which is broader and deeper. The im- 
pressiveness investing a centennial occasion does 
draw its life from feeling; it strikes its root deep in 
sentiment—let us admit it boldly and rejoice that it 
is so. For what is sentiment? What, indeed, but one 
of the great world’s motive powers—a force more 
potent to move humanity than unaided reason has 
ever proved? The value of such occasions—of this 
occasion—is enhanced who knows how many fold 
by the sentiment called into earnest play to develop 
into worthy action. Let us welcome it now and ever, 
with all its possibilities for beneficent results; here, 
as elsewhere, “they reckon ill who leave it out.” 

Certain thoughts have seemed to me appropriate 
to the time; certain questions of growing importance 
press upon us with especial pertinence: what is the 
purpose, the distinctive mission, of the Christian 
church; what the true measure of its success; and 
what the relation of the present to the past? Were it 
able to answer these questions wisely, and then to 
act upon that wisdom, Christendom would hold a 
passport to unbounded usefulness and power. 

First, then, as to the mission of the church. If she 
has one, it is of prime importance that we who love 
her and long for her speedy triumph have definite 
notions as to what it is, and a sturdy determination 
that it be fulfilled. For these are days of overturning. 
Institutions venerable and authoritative are being 
called before the bar of thoughtful public opinion to 
show cause why they should continue. In the 
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changed attitude of the public mind, the rule of the 
rhetoricians is no longer operative—the presumption 
is not of necessity on the side of the existing state 
of affairs. There is a counter-presumption, even 
stronger, that a beneficent institution will show be- 
neficent results; if these are not forthcoming the fatal 
verdict is swift and sure. Hoary age, inherited digni- 
ties, past service, even, will not avail to avert the 
pitiless condemnation. It appears, perhaps, a harsh 
procedure. We rarely love the people who move 
across our path, shattering our complacency and 
trampling on our predilections; and then to be let 
alone is always so much easier than to be challenged. 

But before condemning this modern iconoclasm 
as harsh in its arraignments, let us consider what the 
action will involve; possibly it may place us in a 
very anomalous position. Old Ben Jonson was a 
great borrower from the classics, and he knew them 
far better than any of his contemporaries. As a 
result, the critics of his day fought shy of him, and 
were afraid to find fault with his verses. “If they 
ventured to strike at a phrase of Jonson’s, they 
trembled,” we are told, “as they did so, lest per- 
chance they might hit Horace unawares.” It might 
be well in the present case to exercise a similar 
prudence. 

For my own part, I fail to see, in this latter-day 
basis of judgment, aught else than an application of 
the principle and the practice of Christ. By their 
fruits, He said, we shall know them, and the whole 
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tenor of the teaching of Christ is proof positive that 
these are a matter of the present tense. Were it not 
so, had “fruits” been merely a matter of history, the 
brilliant, helpful eras of the Jewish church could not 
have failed to save it from the Master’s condem- 
nation. 

I am far from placing the Church of Christ in the 
category of merely man-made institutions. We can- 
not emphasize too often, in these days when its 
truth is questioned, the fact that essentially the 
church is of divine and not of human origin. But 
that origin will not save it, ought not to save it, from 
being arraigned and judged. It is fatal to let it lull 
us into a feeling of certain security. To have had 
Abraham for their father was held by a degenerate 
hierarchy as an ample answer to criticism, and a full 
guarantee of perpetuity. They learned that the truth 
was otherwise, and that God, as John had warned 
them, was able of the very stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham. Let us admit, then, the right of chal- 
lenge, and be prepared to meet it. In proportion as 
this church is what it should be, to the extent that it 
continues worthy of its high calling, the task of 
proving its right to live will be found, I am sure, an 
easy one. 

If there were in the world of commerce a certain 
commodity of which every one stood in admitted 
need, and if the bulk of that commodity could be 
furnished best by a single corporation, it surely 
would not be hard for that corporation to justify its 
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existence as a public benefactor. In the relations 
between the church and the world, the condition of 
things is analogous. Let us consider for a moment 
what humanity needs on the one hand, and what the 
church should offer on the other. 

What the world needs above all else is fuller life— 
clearer notions as to what life is, and what are its 
scope and purpose. It is not a difficult thing to show 
that the mistakes, the failures, the weaknesses, the 
follies of men grow largely from their wrong ideas 
of life; and those wrong ideas grow largely from 
the inability of men to see life in its entirety, and to 
discern in consequence the relation between its parts. 
How few there are to whom is given the serene and 
steady outlook, the broad vision, the calm and un- 
distorted view. Those who have it the world accounts 
her great ones,—they make her roll of heroes,—and 
she shows by the honor she accords them that she 
recognizes her own lack. 

In a London Spectator of 1891 is a review of the 
life of Lincoln, and an estimate of his greatness. It 
is notable that no higher tribute has been paid his 
memory than this from a land which, to say the 
least, was lukewarm in its admiration while the 
great war-president was playing his part. He is 
treated here as the embodiment of the Union spirit 
—the epitome of the national power and conscience 
in their struggle with embattled wrong. And the 
quality it ascribes to him as the source of his great- 
ness is this breadth of vision of which I speak. “He 
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saw things,” says the Spectator, “as a disillusioned 
man sees them, and yet in the bad sense he never 
suffered any disillusionment. For suffusing and com- 
bining his other qualities was a serenity of mind 
which affected the whole man. He viewed the world 
too much as a whole to be greatly troubled or per- 
plexed over its accidents.” 

Such is an illustration from the world of action; 
let us take another from the world of thought. A 
powerful sonnet of Matthew Arnold’s is entitled “To 
a Friend.” This friend has asked him who support 
his thoughts in a time of disquietude and uncer- 
tainty, and with his classical bias the poet names, 
as the chiefest three, Homer, Epictetus, and Sopho- 
cles: 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind? 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-souled of men, 
Saw the Wide Prospect and the Asian Fen, 

And Tmolus hill, and Smyrna bay, though blind. 
Much he, whose friendship I not long since won, 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 

Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s brutal son 
Cleared Rome of what most shamed him. But be his 
My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole; 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and its child. 
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To “see life steadily and see it whole”—how in their 
better moments, in their hours of aspiration, men 
long to do this; how they turn for help and consola- 
tion to the favored few who can. 

The great trouble with the world is this: it has 
no sense of perspective. There is a famous picture 
by Hogarth, where each detail is accurately pre- 
sented, but in which the principle of perspective is 
not employed. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would be the quietest of well-ordered scenes, but the 
absence of this harmonizing, unifying element lets 
loose the pranks of Bedlam. The man with a candle 
leans from a window, and fires the hay-rick on a 
distant hill—it is the very center of topsy-turvydom. 
That picture of Hogarth’s can be used to point a 
moral; if men’s actions are the outgrowth of their 
theories, their views of life are equally distorted. 
What an absence of sanity, what utter disregard of 
all proportion, are shown in their “fantastic tricks.” 
There is the mad rush for pleasure, and the madder 
rush for gain; there is exaltation of party to the 
detriment of patriotism; there is devotion to the 
material at the expense of the spiritual, and, equally 
foolish, the despising of the body in the endeavor to 
perfect the soul—and what are they all but evidence 
that in the mental picture which men have framed 
of the significance of life the parts have not been 
given an harmonious adjustment? 

Let us look at the distortion that comes from a 
single failing. From the venial trifles of every day 
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to the awful folly of a Judas, there are very few of 
the faults of men which do not spring from selfish- 
ness, and a prime factor in selfishness is this same 
lack of perspective. What, indeed, is selfishness but 
a disproportionate magnifying of individual inter- 
ests and importance? You remember Mrs. Gum- 
midge when David Copperfield saw her first in the 
quaint little Peggotty cabin. She had been, Dickens 
tells us, in a low state all day, and had burst into 
tears in the forenoon when the fire smoked. “I am 
a lone, lorn creetur’,” were Mrs. Gummidge’s words 
on that occasion, “and everythink goes contrairy 
with me.” And you remember, too, that Peggotty— 
David’s Peggotty—tried to cheer her up. “It’ll soon 
leave off,” she told her, ‘and besides, you know, it’s 
not more disagreeable to you than to us.” “TI feel it 
more,” said Mrs. Gummidge. And then, years after, 
when a terrible sorrow has come to the little cabin, 
and the old fisherman is about to start on that long 
journey in search of his lost darling, we have an- 
other picture of Mrs. Gummidge. Let Dickens paint 
it in his own words: 

“What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little 
time! She was another woman. She was so devoted, 
she had such a quick perception of what it would be 
well to say, and what it would be well to leave un- 
said; she was so forgetful of herself, and so regard- 
ful of the sorrow about her, that I held her in a sort 
of veneration. . . . As to deploring her misfortunes, 
she appeared to have entirely lost the recollection of 
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ever having had any. She preserved an equable 
cheerfulness in the midst of her sympathy, which 
was not the least astonishing part of the change that 
had come over her. Querulousness was out of the 
question. I did not even observe her voice to falter, 
or a tear to escape from her eyes, the whole day 
through, until twilight; when she and I and Mr. 
Peggotty being alone together, and he having fallen 
asleep in perfect exhaustion, she broke into a half- 
suppressed fit of sobbing and crying, and taking me 
to the door, said, ‘Ever bless you, Mas’r Davy, be a 
friend to him, poor dear!’ Then she immediately ran 
out of the house to wash her face, in order that she 
might sit quietly beside him, and be found at work 
there when he should awake. In short I left her, 
when I went away at night, the prop and staff of Mr. 
Peggotty’s affliction.” 

I have quoted the story so at length for several 
reasons: first, it exactly illustrates my meaning; 
second, it ought to do us good—most of us have in 
our natures a trace, at least, of “I feel it more”; and 
third, because, with our usual perverseness, the pic- 
ture we commonly carry with us is that of the first 
Mrs. Gummidge. Now what is it that makes the 
difference between this woman when we meet her 
first, peevish, fretful, and complaining, and the angel 
of light and mercy from whom in the later chapter 
we take a regretful leave? It is a simple thing, and 
yet how radical. She has solved the problem of per- 
spective, and has taken in consequence her proper 
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place in the society of that boat upon the beach. 
The real sorrows of those about her have pricked the 
inflated bubble of her own imaginary ones. The circle 
of her life may still be narrow, but she has come to 
see it whole. 

Life, then,—for one’s life cannot be greater than 
one’s conception of its proportions,—is the admitted 
need of humanity. In stating the truth, however, we 
must be clear as to what life means. It is something 
other than energy, though energy is an essential fac- 
tor; it is something more than vitality in the usual 
acceptation of the term. If energy were all we need, 
we have it in sufficient measure. We were warned, 
indeed, by Herbert Spencer that our American ten- 
sion is abnormal—that the pressure must be lessened 
or national exhaustion will result. A world of mis- 
directed energy is confined within the walls of a 
Sing Sing or a Joliet; turned into true, life-giving 
channels, what a force it would prove in the uplifting 
of society. On every side are magnificent powers of 
mind and body, out of which are the issues of any- 
thing but life. But life that is calm, harmonious, and 
adjusted, life that is true and full and whole, that is 
the life man longs for, however vaguely; that is the 
life the world must have, to bring “the statelier Eden 
back to men.” 

It is possible now to answer our initial query. If 
the Christian church can meet this need, it has at 
once justified its existence and formulated its mis- 
sion. That it can, by holding to its work in the spirit 
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of its original tradition, will hardly admit of ques- 
tion. For the church can have but a single aim—to 
continue the work begun by Christ and committed to 
its care. Only learn the purpose of the ministry of 
Christ, and you learn the ministry He has delegated 
to the church. And that purpose, declared repeatedly 
and in the most explicit fashion, is simply and solely 
to give life. The one thing that the world needs is 
the one thing that Christ offers. “I am come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.” Ever fuller and fuller life, then, is what 
the church, as the representative of Christ, should 
be giving to the world. He is “the light of the world,” 
but so as well, by His own declaration, are His fol- 
lowers to the end of time—‘‘and the light is the life 
of men.” He came that men through Him might 
know the Father, “whom to know aright is eternal 
life.’ And amid the glories of the Celestial City, 
there stands by the river the tree of life, “whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” And so we 
might go on; it is indeed remarkable how all the 
paths we may choose to follow converge to this single 
object of the ministry of Christ. 

The world, then, and the Christian church—how 
complementary they have proved to be: the world 
with its poverty and its longing, the working church 
with its abundance and its purpose; man turning 
ever to the few who have seen life less distorted, 
and Christ, with the clearness of perfect vision, ren- 
dering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
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unto God the things that are God’s. It would seem an 
exquisite coincidence, did it not appear to the eye of 
faith as part of the eternal plan. 

And having seen the mission, it is easy to deter- 
mine the measure of success. The test of the church’s 
greatness in any generation is the number of points 
where it is coming into vital contact with the varied 
social problems of its day; the number of interests, 
hitherto secular, it is striving to make religious by 
an infusion of the Christian spirit. And this, if I 
mistake not, is the peculiar glory of the present time. 
For a full nineteenth of our era this church has been 
in existence. It is a striking thought, for the fraction 
is not a small one. But mere arithmetic can tell but 
a part of the story. If the test we have named is the 
true one, if “we count time by heart-throbs, by feel- 
ings, not by figures on a dial,” the century this 
church has seen go by is the greatest of them all. 
What other is at all its equal in the striving for that 
twofold end so necessary to complete success: the 
Christianizing of humanity and the humanizing of 
the church? 

It is a tremendous labor. The world is becoming 
vastly more complex, its problems grow each year 
more intricate; it needs, as never before, the church, 
or rather what the church stands for, and what she 
is privileged to furnish. Small wonder, then, if the 
church to-day grows serious under the burden. of 
her responsibility. Her condition, though, is never so 
hopeful as when she realizes the magnitude of her 
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task. Nor need she doubt the issue. It is an omen of 
good promise when church and world seem drawing 
closer; when the church is enlarging the scope of her 
efforts and multiplying her points of outside contact, 
and when the world, as surely seems the case, is 
coming more and more to feel that there is no name 
but the name of Christ given under heaven among 
men whereby it may be saved. 

Grave dangers, though, are present in this unify- 
ing process—dangers to be recognized and avoided. 
It is one thing, and a glorious, to spiritualize the 
secular; it is another thing, and a dangerous, to 
secularize the spiritual. On the higher level, or no- 
where, true union must be effected. But evidence is 
not wanting that in many quarters the nature of the 
life the church should furnish is largely misunder- 
stood. By what avenues, for one thing, shall the 
preacher seek for closer relations with men? Or, in 
efforts less individual, are we working altogether 
wisely in our present-day development of the insti- 
tutional idea? Both are vital questions; I can touch 
upon only the first. 

A recent symposium is entitled “Should ministers 
know life?” If what I have tried to say is true, the 
question is absurdly unnecessary; they above all 
other men should understand the commodity it is 
their peculiar function to furnish. Certain parts of 
the discussion, though, are ominous in their revela- 
tions. Let me quote a suggestive paragraph: “ “How 
can I interest your men?’ inquired Bishop Whipple 
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of the chief of the railway yards. ‘Study a locomo- 
tive,’ answered the official. ‘What shall I do for my 
empty church?’ writes a rural minister to Professor 
Bailey of Cornell. ‘Take a course in agriculture,’ 
replies Professor Bailey.” 

It may well be hoped that answers so wholly 
beside the mark are exceptional. If they are not, it 
is time to turn back fifty years, and learn again 
from Emerson a truth we are increasingly liable to 
forget—that the farmer is man engaged in agricul- 
ture, that the merchant is man in the pursuits of 
trade. There is little wisdom in this counsel to the 
preacher that he seek initiation into the mysteries of 
the crafts, unless the life Christ came to make abun- 
dant is a synonym for agriculture or mechanics or 
trade. By all means let the Bishop and his brother 
in the empty church develop fraternal relations with 
the men they seek to save—it is an essential pre- 
liminary; their supreme Exemplar was the greatest 
fraternizer in history. But the methods here sug- 
gested are so pitiably roundabout; so uncertain and 
incomplete. To win the approval of an engineer by 
toying however deftly with the levers of his cab, to 
elicit the praise of a farmer by turning a passable 
furrow, all this at most is to dwell but in the suburbs 
of their favor, and to risk, besides, the merited con- 
tempt of the professional for the dilettante. 

And then, too, these methods are so unneeded. 
The one basis of broad, effective, enduring fraternity 
is the basis of a common manhood and a consequent 
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mutual respect. From the vantage ground of such 
fraternity let the preacher make his appeal. He may 
not know wheat from barley, a boiler flue from a 
steam chest, but the other may not know apologetics 
from dogmatics, and so honors will be easy. Only let 
them speak as true man to true man, and they will 
find a common language; 


For there is neither East nor West, border nor breed 
nor birth 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they 
come from the ends of the earth! 


The essentials of life, then, and not its accidents, 
are what the preacher is increasingly to know; and 
the callings of men are the veriest accidents of all. 
That one happens to be a farmer, an engine driver, 
or a tradesman has no more to do of necessity with 
the essentials of his being than the fact that he lives 
in a bungalow, or wears a No. 7 shoe. It is hard to 
consider with patience the foolishness, the futility, of 
such a theory: that a proclaimer of the eternal things 
of the spirit must master the mechanism of a locomo- 
tive or become familiar with the rotation of crops to 
speak with persuasive, compelling power to a farmer 
or an engineer. Let him, rather, 


see through life and death, through good and ill; 
Let him see through his own soul; 
Let the marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 
Before him lie; 
fron 
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then will he, like the poet Tennyson pictures, 


be bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth; 


then 


many minds will gird their orbs with beams, 
When he shall fling the fire; 
Heaven flow upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high desire. 
Truth will be multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show, 
And through the wreaths of floating dark upcurled, 
Rare sunrise flow. 


That is the preacher’s mission, and by consequence 
the mission of the church. Little time, would he ful- 
fill it, to trifle with the serious pursuits of other men; 
less inclination to do so, when once he has seen the 
greatness of the work to which he is called. We live 
in days of increasing concentration. The preacher’s 
field is essential life—the life that is hid with Christ 
in God. As he values his effectiveness, as he hopes 
for the respect of his fellows, let him stick to his 
specialty. 

And now a single added word as to the relation of 
the present to the future and to the past. To-day we 
have been recalling the record of a hundred years; a 
delightful service I am sure we have found it, and 
full of help as well. It is the part of wisdom to stand 
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at times on our achievement and, looking back, to 
review the stages of our progress. That was a true 
word of Gladstone that no nation can afford to part 
company with its past, and the saying is no less 
applicable to the church. But retrospect, however 
pleasant, however helpful, is a means and not an 
end; it is not in itself the attitude of progress. We 
look back lovingly to the former days, not that we 
may linger in the camps our fathers hallowed, but 
that our own may be pitched still farther on the 
journey toward the goal. We must do more than they 
and better, or we shall not do so well. Encouraged, 
then, and strengthened by the lessons of this hour, 
let us set our faces forward. May there come to us 
new courage for the ever growing tasks, and a rever- 
ent faith that the providence of the past is an earnest 
of greater favor in the days that are to come. 


Our fathers’ God, from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Some Thoughts on College Athletics 


Tus paper should not be read too seriously; it must have been 
written with a smile, though perhaps a somewhat grim one. 
The fact that it prefaced a lecture given in the Old Chapel many 
years ago to aid in meeting one of the perennial deficits of the 
Athletic Association will show that the circumstances of its origin 
and presentation were not wholly devoid of humor. It is pleasant, 
on occasion, to uphold a hopeless cause—to abandon all thought 
of persuading, and joyously let oneself go; what a thrill of ecstasy 
it would give to go campaigning in Vermont for the Democratic 
party! With no thought, then, of its winning adherents, the paper 
is here included as the writer’s largely unchanged view. The deficits 
of an earlier day have been taken care of by term-bills, but the 
essential incongruities of our whole athletic system are as patent 
now as ever. 


N appearing before you under the present aus- 

pices, I cannot allow the impression to obtain, as 
it very naturally might, that I am in hearty sympa- 
thy with the athletic system of this college or of the 
large majority of the colleges of the present day. 
Such is very far from the case. I am sufficiently fos- 
silized to believe—for I do not doubt that in the 
judgment of the most of those who hear me the belief 
is a conclusive proof of fossilization—that it would 
be to the marked advantage of this institution, in 
every interest which a college legitimately stands for, 
if the whole system of intercollegiate athletics could 
be done away with—buried beyond hope of revival, 
with its accompaniment of trips, and deficits, and 
turnings of the financial screws. 
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The simple test of whether anything is desirable 
is the test of whether, on the whole, it pays— 
whether, in the present instance, the outcome is an 
increase in the sum total of the highest, healthiest, 
most normal college life; and I should be untrue to a 
conviction based on mafy years of continuous obser- 
vation, did I not say to you that in my judgment it 
emphatically is not. I believe, moreover, that the 
whole aim of our college athletics is an increasingly 
distorted one. I yield to no one in my admiration for 
the sound body, ready, serviceable agent of the 
sound mind, beautiful and fitting temple of the Holy 
Ghost. But I fail to find, in our athletic system as 
now constituted, in its theory or in its practice, any 
purpose to make the body contribute, for lofty ends, 
all that as a mechanism it is capable of. 

What is the testimony of the training table? To 
be in trim for the games he is to enter, the player 
subjects himself to rigorous restrictions. Certain 
foods contribute largely to his store of energy; these 
he conscientiously eats. It is the almost universal 
testimony of the experts that the use of tobacco 
lessens his physical efficiency—interferes with normal 
heart action, shortens his wind, makes him “dopy” 
and less able to endure. From the use of tobacco, 
then, he religiously abstains. He is “‘in training,” and 
a man of mark. The boys of the village school admire 
him as he passes, echoing the admiration that he 
himself bestows. They would approach and feel his 
muscles, were it not for the divinity that doth hedge 
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him round; as it is, they can only make training 
tables of their own domestic boards, and beg their 
mothers for extra helpings of “beef-steak rare.” But 
the last game over, the last score determined, where 
is the training table, where the dietary determined 
for the making of strong machines, where the ab- 
stinence from the heart-enfeebling, nerve-benumb- 
ing tobacco? There is still the college career before 
him, with all its possibilities and all its demands 
upon his physical and mental strength; and stretch- 
ing away beyond these years is the race of life for 
which they are a preparation—a race where com- 
petition will be powerful and incessant; where to 
win will make requisition on every ounce of the 
reserve power of his body, mind, and soul; where 
the prize is honor from his fellows and the plaudit 
of the Most High God. These are the goal of true 
ambition; one might reasonably suppose that the 
reward would stimulate to at least an equal endeavor. 
But no—the ball season is over, the inducement to 
make the most of oneself is past; Ephraim has re- 
turned to his idols, and as far as the needs of life 
are concerned, rich, full, upward-moving life, we 
may as well let him alone. 

Remember, please, that it is not I who am con- 
demning tobacco as injurious to your undeveloped 
organisms. It is you who so pronounce it when you 
abandon it for the training season. By returning to 
its use the very hour that the final game is finished, 
you record the judgment that to win in athletics is 
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more important than to win in life. At all events, it 
is difficult to see what else your attitude can mean, 
if it means anything. And if you refuse to be ham- 
pered by training-table restrictions, the case is even 
worse: a virtual admission that nowhere, either in 
work or in play, is victory regarded as being worth 
an effort. One may assert, therefore, with no fear of 
successful contradiction, that the whole aim of our 
athletics is increasingly distorted—the estimate of 
values increasingly wrong. 

Let me ask you a single question. Suppose that 
football relations were to be resumed between this 
College and the University of Vermont. Suppose that 
to one of these institutions were coming two youths 
who in their future eminence were to confer upon 
their college and their class a glory equal to that 
shed by Hawthorne and Longfellow upon Bowdoin 
and its Class of 1825; and that to the other institu- 
tion were coming another two who, by their prowess 
on the gridiron, would carry their eleven in every 
game to certain and decisive victory. Suppose, now, 
it were in your power to determine which pair should 
fall to Middiebury and which to the University of 
‘Vermont; if you will honestly answer my question 
which pair you would bring to us, you will be able 
to determine, with a tolerable degree of accuracy, 
whether my contention is a true one. 

I have said that I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion for the sound working body; neither do I in my 
advocacy of methods wisely calculated to secure it. 
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How excellent, were every student in this institution, 
man and woman, from now on, the possessor of a 
sound, symmetrically developed body, easily equal 
to every demand of the college life. Any two of our 
departments might well be cancelled, could such an 
end be compassed by the sacrifice. But that end will 
never be compassed, it will never be approximated 
even, so long as all your effort, and all your energy, 
and all the money you can collect yourselves, and 
all that you can get from us—money that both you 
and we can ill afford to pay—are given to the pre- 
paring of eleven men every autumn and nine men 
every spring to slaughter opposing nines and elevens, 
or be slaughtered as the case may be. 

The prophet pictured an ideal day for Israel, when 
the very bells of the horses should be inscribed 
“Holiness to the Lord.” One wishes that the day 
might come for Middlebury when upon every stu- 
dent, man and woman, beaming forth from the pure 
complexion and the clear eye, read of all men in the 
erect bearing and the free gait, might be inscribed 
the related legend, “Healthiness to the Lord.” But 
it will never come while every interest of a distorted 
athletic system centers, and has to center, about a 
paltry score of our undergraduates. Healthiness is 
not an outcome of lolling upon a grandstand and 
betting ice cream sodas on the results; the Kingdom 
of Heaven cometh not with observation. 

We certainly need a gymnasium and shall rejoice 
to get it, all of us, whenever it shall appear. Con- 
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sidered simply as an athletic necessity, though, it is 
not an institution upon which, as some of you seem 
to think, the destiny of this college hangs. “The five 
fingers of the hygienic hand are, in the order of 
their importance, food, rest, exercise, bathing, cloth- 
ing.” It will be noticed that of these five things, only 
one, exercise, calls by any possibility for formal 
apparatus, and the most scientific systems for sym- 
metrical, effective physical development are more 
and more abandoning all apparatus whatever. The 
true aim of living is health; the true aim of physical 
living is physical health, and not mere bodily 
prowess. The best apparatus is our own exquisite 
organism; the best gymnasium is nature’s great out- 
of-doors. 

Finally, do not go away and circulate the state- 
ment that I am “down on athletics.” I believe in 
them more than you do, in our need of them, and in 
their wonderful effectiveness. I believe in them so 
fully that, while you argue for nines and elevens, I 
argue for hundreds so equipped and strengthened, 
by a rational athletic training, that the name of Mid- 
dlebury and the fame of Middlebury shall hold their 
own, and more than that, in every field of genuine 
college activity. 
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THESE words were spoken, on behalf of the faculty, at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Mead Memorial Chapel, June 23, 1914. 


Mr. President, Doctor and Mrs. Mead, and friends 
of the College here gathered: 


HE most beautiful stories in the world are those 

of fulfilled desire, and it is to the opening chap- 
ter of such a story that we have come to-day. I 
esteem it a peculiar privilege that it falls to me—as 
an older member, not a better; as one who has 
awaited, not more earnestly but longer, the coming 
of this hour—to express in however imperfect a 
fashion the joy of the faculty in this realization of a 
cherished hope. That joy is common to us all—to 
students and alumni, to trustees, faculty, and friends. 
The deepest satisfaction, though, should be found in 
the hearts of the faculty, for the reason that of all 
these groups it is they who should appreciate most 
fully our need of the chapel that is here begun. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? They are in daily 
touch with the college life, as trustees and alumni 
cannot be; and that touch is prolonged, as the under- 
graduate touch is not, through an ever increasing 
number of college generations. I would not minimize 
others’ delight in the great good fortune that we 
share. The Corporation may well rejoice in this 
generous benefaction, with its timely and convincing 
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proof of a strength for Middlebury commensurate 
with her days. Nor will any one question, who knows 
them well, the happiness of our students in the pros- 
pect now unfolding. The thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts. Oftener than the world believes, there 
is, I doubt not, in student minds, beneath their care- 
less seeming, a wistful longing, an unsatisfied hunger, 
for the deep things of the spirit; nor do I doubt that 
this latest gift has kindled in student hearts a hope, 
vague and unformulated, perhaps, but real and rich 
in promise, that with this chapel there is coming for 
Middlebury a new and better order in which they 
are to have a part. All this is true, yet nevertheless 
it is the faculty to whom for years the need must 
have seemed most pressing, and to whom in conse- 
quence the splendid possibilities of that new order 
should reveal themselves most fully. 

Archbishop Temple, himself for years a second 
Arnold at Rugby, said once to one who was recon- 
structing an ancient grammar school, “If I were 
making a school, I should create the chapel first of 
all.” There is no true pedagogics in any other plan: 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. And 
I trust that in the truest sense Middlebury College, 
from the very first, has been built about her chapel; 
how else account for that bead-roll of her sons whose 
consecrated service in every field has been for more 
than a hundred years her chief cause for pride? Nor 
would I exalt unduly the need of a stately structure 
for the effective fostering of spiritual life: it needs 
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but the dream of a ladder and of angels ascending 
and descending on it, to make of even a desert place 
a veritable house of God and gate of heaven. But 
the soul, with artist instinct, has ever craved embodi- 
ment in form,—‘‘For soul is form, and doth the body 
make,”’—and vaulted nave and rhythmic hymn are 
alike the outcome of its Godward aspiration. Such an 
embodiment should this structure be. Happy our 
institution if the chapel we have here begun—a 
chapel whose very lines, I trust, as they rise upon 
this summit, may prove for us all in the years to 
come a compelling call to goodness; whose very 
atmosphere, I trust, may dispose our hearts to praise 
—shall be but a fit expression, a symbol in stone, of 
the mingled strength and beauty of the Middlebury 
life. 

The faculty thank you, Governor Mead, from pro- 
foundly grateful hearts. You have bodied forth our 
dream of years; you have given to an airy nothing 
a local habitation; and not the least of our pleasure 
is the thought that through all the days to be it will 
bear your honored name. 
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The Strength of the Hills 


“Tue Strength of the Hills” was written as a contribution to the 
literature of the endowment campaign of 1923. 


jie was a happy thought of the builders of the Mead 
Memorial Chapel to carve above its portal “The 
strength of the hills is His also.” To one who stands 
by those columns and looks out on the varied pros- 
pect, there comes an ever increasing sense of the 
fitness of the choice. Beyond the campus lying below 
and the trees of the quiet village, beyond the slopes 
of Chipman Hill and the wide-extended valley, even 
as the mountains were round about Jerusalem there 
rise, majestic through the years, the ramparts of the 
uplifted hills. Whether shadows of the shifting 
clouds sweep over their summer leafage, or their 
winter snows at sunset are aflame with a crimson 
glow, through whatever change of circumstance or 
season that majesty remains; ever, against the 
eastern sky, the faith-inspiring strength of the hills, 
and ever, above the pillared porch, the Psalmist’s 
declaration of the faith which that strength inspires. 
Words fitly spoken, how good they are; apples of 
gold in pictures of silver. 

It is no small thing, for both mind and soul, to 
spend four years of impressible youth in the midst of 
such a setting. The eyes that are lifted to the hills 
must needs absorb the lesson that they teach, and 
all the more healthfully, perhaps, if they do it un- 
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consciously. At a dinner given when Hepburn Hall 
was finished, the architect spoke of the glorious view 
that the site of it commands, and by way of empha- 
sizing its educative value related a story told him by 
Hamilton W. Mabie, a Williams undergraduate at 
the time of the incident. It appears that once, for 
several days, Emerson was a guest at Williams Col- 
lege. He addressed the students when leaving, ex- 
pressing to them the pleasure he had found in his 
sojourn with them. There was only one thing, he 
continued, he had thought to criticise: he had been 
reading the college catalogue, and had failed to find 
Greylock given in the list of the faculty. A profound 
truth, as the seer well knew, underlay the pleasantry, 
and surely few college staffs are enriched by so noble 
a mountain as Greylock. And yet, a little while ago, 
when a loyal son of Williams, returning to Middle- 
bury after an absence of more than thirty years, 
stood looking off on the sunset scene at the close of 
a vesper service, he declared that he must go back 
to his friends and reverse a judgment mistakenly 
given through the years he had been away: the judg- 
ment, namely, that the Williams outlook is more 
beautiful than that of Middlebury. Comparison, 
though, is needless, for the charm of each is distinc- 
tive; let the balance sink on whichever side, how 
rich should both foundations be in the strength of 
the hills which is His. 

Nor is that strength imparted for merely those 
four brief years. Its harvests of trust and patience, 
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of courage and high endeavor, are continuous and 
increasing—still to be reaped in their richness when 
the teachings of text-books, it may be, shall have long 
since been forgotten. That splendid prospect from 
the Chapel hill is, for Middlebury’s children, a price- 
less and a permanent possession. The years cannot 
fade its colors, nor distance render it less distinct. 
In moments of tender musing, in hours of discour- 
agement and trial, it will “flash upon that inward 
eye” of which the poet sings, annihilating time and 
space, and making itself, for whatever mood, a 
veritable shrine of the spirit. 

For one hundred years and over, in sunshine and 
in storm, has been rising the stately fabric that was 
once our founders’ dream. The past, at least, is 
secure. Through the men and women the College has 
reared, her line is gone out through all the earth, and 
her words to the end of the world; through them 
has been carried to every land the strength of her 
encircling hills. And that past should be but the 
promise of still better things to be, for mankind has 
never needed more the strength that her hills can 
foster. Nor is she unmindful of the duty of the hour. 
If she have but the loyalty of her friends,—their 
loving loyalty,—she will train, for so her ambition 
runs, a type of student, in the days to be, for the 
meeting of that need: their bodies supple, their 
minds alert, and in their souls an abiding strength, 
the strength of the hills which is His. 
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The Common Aims of the College and 
the Community 


An address, valedictory in its nature, delivered-in the Mead Me- 
morial Chapel, June 20, 1920. The writer relates, in self-defense, 
an experience that followed its publication. Two letters came 
from valued friends, both men of letters and one a publisher of 
note, pointing out in most delicate fashion that it is love of fame, 
and not a tendency to reminiscence, which Milton characterizes as 
“that last infirmity of noble mind.” He could only throw himself 
on the mercy of the court, and beg of them to believe—as he 
begs of any who shall here discover the discrepancy—that he 
knew it as well as they. “A jest’s prosperity” does lie, indeed, 
“in the ear of him that hears it.” 


I 


EVER the time”—so the poet sings—‘‘Never 

the time and the place and the loved one all 
together.” If that lament be indeed the rule in a 
world of unattained desires, the part so generously 
given me in a crowded Commencement programme 
may surely be regarded as the exception that will 
prove it—for the time is for me the week of weeks 
in the long series of which it is the crown; the place 
this center of our college life, from henceforth ren- 
dered doubly dear through the loss of him who gave 
it; and the loved ones you of both college and town, 
whose unfaltering friendship through the years has 
made of life a pleasant thing, its every task a joy. 
But the hour is fraught with danger; it invites to 
reminiscence, “that last infirmity of noble mind.” 
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Thirty-five years are no short span, even in the life 
of a college as old as ours, and many changes, some 
of them largely significant, must needs have marked 
their passage. The setting is indeed the same,—this 
glorious panorama of mountains and river and val- 
ley,—but of everything else how little remains un- 
altered. The campus itself, no longer the hay-field 
of the olden time but much of it carefully tended and 
to all intents and purposes a public park, has grown 
from 30 to 240 acres, and that, too, with the removal 
of but ten of the additional acres from the tax roll 
of the town. The teaching staff has come to be five 
times larger; there were only seven in the faculty of 
which I became a member. The number of under- 
graduates has been multiplied by ten; there were 
less than forty in the catalogue of 1885-1886. It was 
a loyal subterfuge of the students of those days— 
a deception overlooked, I trust, by a sympathetic 
recording angel—to meet the query of strangers by 
giving our enrollment as “between one and two hun- 
dred.” Our buildings have been quadrupled; not 
counting Hamlin Commons, the only buildings in 
’85 were those of the old-time college row. Lowell, 
you remember, in “A Moosehead Journal,” speaks 
of a similar row at Colby, “the buildings of which,” 
he tells us, “are three in number and quite up to the 
average ugliness which seems essential in edifices of 
this description. Unhappily,” he goes on to say, 
“they do not reach that extreme of ugliness where 
it and beauty come together in the clasp of fascina- 
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tion.” I have never seen that Colby group, but 
surely our own does not deserve the essayist’s hu- 
morous strictures. No one, I am certain, will deny 
to it fascination, yet not the fascination of a glorified 
ugliness; the coming together, rather, of dignified 
simplicity and harmonious proportion. Painter and 
Starr and the Old Chapel—however flanked and 
buttressed by ambitious structures of more recent 
date, those three are still, and may they ever so 
remain, our chiefest ornament. What teachers they 
are, those sermons in stone, of the enduring worth 
of serviceable solidity; how they fill us with a restful 
sense of substantial permanence! The style is the 
man, in buildings as in books; and may one not 
read, in the very lines of those monuments they 
reared, the rugged virtues, the simple, unassuming 
strength, of Gamaliel Painter, Ira Stewart, and 
Charles and Egbert Starr? 

To have been connected, in however unimportant 
a way, with the growth of which I have spoken; to 
be able in retrospect to say even “Parva pars quorum 
fui”—is cause for pardonable pride. But heart’s- 
ease is a peculiar flower—it does not always multiply 
as field is added to field; and that material growth 
of ours, gratifying though it has been, could not of 
itself have filled the years with their exquisite de- 
lights. The sources, though, are not far to seek; and 
first among them let me place the unfailing kindness 
accorded me in college and community. In joy and 
sorrow, through all the years, that kindness has been 
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constant. For generous judgments, when severe ones 
might have been justified; for charitable overlook- 
ing of innumerable mistakes; for the gracious ac- 
ceptance of purpose for performance—for all of 
these and for how much more I must ever remain a 
debtor. 

Second in order one should place his relation to 
his students. Of the joys of that relation it is difficult 
to speak in terms that shall not seem overdrawn. 
To share in the moulding of those eager and plastic 
minds; “to meet them at the opening gate” and lead 
them out, a guide but a companion, too, into the 
beckoning fields of beauty and of truth; to chasten 
their enthusiasm but never to chill it; to cherish that 
idealism of theirs, so spontaneous, so priceless, and 
yet to guide it unimpaired into channels of helpful 
practicality—what other calling is more worthy to 
be counted a ministry; what other makes requisition 
on greater powers of mind and heart and soul? 

And through all the years that are ending, to have 
had both men and women to teach has heightened 
the pleasure of that association. I know of course 
that as regards its practical treatment the question 
of co-education is one of expediency rather than of 
principle. Conditions differ and it may very well be 
that the policy best for one college would be wholly 
inadvisable for another. Nevertheless it is my belief 
that the normal, the ideal, way is the way of co- 
education. I believe, too, that the results with us 
have amply justified the innovation of 1883. If I 
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am not mistaken, and I have watched its workings 
many years, it has appreciably raised our standard 
of both scholarship and morals; and while, perhaps, 
the time has come—personally I believe it has—for 
a larger measure of differentiation, I trust that there 
may always be upon this college hill two groups of 
happy, wholesome students, controlled by one Cor- 
poration, pursuing their respective ways toward de- 
grees of equal value, and exerting upon each other 
a reciprocal influence for good. 

Of colleagues no longer living I do not trust 
myself to speak: of him, the eldest as to years but 
invincibly young in spirit, whose gentle friendship 
to the end was a cherished benediction; of that 
younger life so suddenly taken from us in the rare 
beauty of its unfolding promise; and of those other 
two, whose speaking portraits—“blest be the art that 
can immortalize”—hang side by side on the walls 
of the old chapel, and make of it for some of us a 
shrine. Life lived in such companionship could never 
have been commonplace. “There’s rosemary, that’s 
for remembrance.” 

I count it a good fortune, too, to have been asso- 
ciated in these later years with so many who were 
once my pupils; there are no less than eleven of 
them in our faculty to-day. The policy of breeding-in 
can no doubt be carried in colleges to a dangerous 
extreme. New blood is often needed, new elements 
of outlook and ideal, and so it is well from time to 
time to modify a strain, however excellent, “lest one 
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good custom should corrupt the world.” Yet surely 
we have never passed the border-line of safety, and 
I trust that not seldom in the years to come there 
may go out from these halls choice spirits, of gener- 
ous endowment and careful training, who shall join 
to the best that we can give the added best that the 
greater schools can furnish, and then come back, 
with a fuli knowledge of our traditions, with an 
ardent love of our past, with a sympathetic devotion 
to the things this college stands for—come back to 
the old familiar haunts and count the giving of a 
life-long service here the highest possible academic 
honor. 

Nor would I fail to recall to-day, in the list of 
things I am glad of, the happy relations that have 
been mine with the two presidents under whom it 
has been my privilege to serve. You, President 
Brainerd,—for of you I feel that I must speak in the 
terms of direct address,—have been for me an influ- 
ence that I gratefully and affectionately acknowl- 
edge. I became your pupil in the days of my inex- 
perience, I remain your pupil still; and the lessons 
you have taught me—would that they might have 
been better learned—have been given in that best of 
ways, by a personal example: the lessons of an 
untiring eagerness in the quest of truth, of a scholar- 
ship both broad and deep, of a sympathy so inclusive 
that a zeal for science has never quenched the 
humanistic fire. How much the college owes to you 
it will be the pleasant duty of some future historian 
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to record; mine is the humbler but no less pleasant 
task of declaring my own indebtedness. Serus in 
celum redeas is the prayer of one who loves you in 
this fruitful autumn of your days. 

It has been an exceptional pleasure, too, to have 
worked with President Thomas, and to have been 
given, in these years of his vigorous and successful 
leadership, so generous a measure of his confidence. 
None but ourselves can know, I think, the peculiar 
quality of that companionship; it is good to declare, 
in this public way, how much it has meant to me. 
Never has he forgotten, as he might so easily and 
so properly have done, the old relation of his stu- 
dent days; nor have I, in turn, forgotten, I trust, 
that in the changed order of this later time that rela- 
tion has been reversed. I owe him much for an un- 
failing courtesy, and he never showed himself more 
my friend, unselfish and deferential, than when he 
accepted without demur my deliberate judgment that 
the time had come for bringing my work to a close. 

Those years of the past seem very fair as they rise 
out of the mists of memory. From that far-off day in 
June of ’85, when to an untried youth who had never 
taught, from a college of which he had never heard, 
came the cordial invitation to its English chair, to 
the present hour when the records show that he has 
taught more Middlebury students than any other 
man, that he has been at the head of one department 
for the longest period in the history of the college, 
that less than 150 of the living alumni were gradu- 
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ated before his coming, and that every woman with 
a Middlebury degree has received it in the years of 
his teaching service—from then until now those 
years have been filled with one unbroken series of 
kindnesses undeserved. One cannot express in formal 
words the gratitude he feels; he can only cry with 
Bolingbroke, “Evermore thanks, the exchequer of 
the poor,” and say in all sincerity that if he had it 
all to do over, and could know the end from the 
beginning, while he would do so many things so dif- 
ferently, he would come again as he came before to 
as true friends as a man was ever blessed with, and 
to this old campus, the dearest spot in all the wide, 
wide world. 


II 


But I linger too long in these pleasant fields. A 
subtle danger lurks in retrospect; the air is filled 
with the languor of the lotus. It is fatal to rest in 
the backward look; to be creatures looking before 
as well as after is the most splendid, surely, of our 
prerogatives. The double view has made man’s prog- 
ress possible; by virtue of that distinctive power, 
he builds the more stately mansions of the unfolding 
years on the firm foundations of the proven past. To 
hold in honor all tested truth of the generations gone, 
and yet to proffer, as one has said, a genial and gra- 
cious hospitality to whatever is nobly new, is the 
ultimate gauge of wisdom for men and for institu- 
tions. It is a searching test, yet one, I believe, that 
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Middlebury need not shrink from. If any have 
feared that this college of ours has abandoned the 
faith of the fathers, to follow after strange new 
gods in whatever fields of thought, I am sure that 
the fear is groundless. Do not confound, for a 
moment, the institution with the individual; a froth- 
ing eddy may catch the eye, while the quiet current 
of the stately stream flows on its way unnoticed. The 
college herself you may count on. Question her, and 
you need not fear for the answer; sound her, and 
she will ring true, as she has rung true through all 
the years when the times of testing came. In the 
new and strenuous drama of life upon which the 
curtain is rising, I doubt not she will play her part, 
and play it, too, in a manner of which we may all be 
proud. Conservative, yes, to the very core, but with 
a heart that cherishes the unconquerable hope, with 
eyes firm fixed on the goal of fresh achievement, and 
with feet that press ever forward toward the un- 
reached heights of the better days to be. I recall that 
emblem of the old-time printer, Aldus, familiar to 
all on the title-page of every Aldine book, the em- 
blem of the anchor and the dolphin. It is a noble 
symbol of a true philosophy, and noble also is the 
simple exposition of its significance: “I can surely 
affirm,” he tells us, “that I have as my constant 
companions the dolphin and the anchor. I have ac- 
complished much by holding fast, and much by 
pressing on.” The dolphin and the anchor—may 
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they be our constant companions, too, in the days 
that lie ahead. 

Turning, then, our faces forward, I have thought 
to consider, in the little time that is left me, the 
common aims of the college and the community; and 
I trust it may not be thought presuming if I essay 
to speak in a double capacity. I have striven to be, 
in helpful ways, a citizen of the village no less than 
an officer of the college, and have craved the respect 
and affection of my townsmen equally with that of 
my students and my colleagues. And the matters on 
which I would briefly touch are those simple things 
—and how many of them there are in life—so 
evident when they are formulated, but so easily 
forgotten in the everyday conduct of affairs. Ex- 
amining their functions, we see that college and 
community fall into one category: they are social 
organisms. And what is the aim of such an organism, 
the aim alone that can give it a reason for existence? 
What, indeed, but to make it increasingly easy for 
every soul in the complex to reach the very summit 
of its physical, intellectual, and spiritual powers? 
And the gauge of the worth of that complex, the true 
measure of its success, is the degree of its approxi- 
mation to that ideal. The merit of such a test is this, 
that it is easily applied. Are we fostering in our 
respective fields each agency that will tend toward 
that result? Are we eliminating each agency that 
will hinder its attainment? Let us ask ourselves 
these questions. Perhaps we have grown contented 
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with very imperfect achievement; the good, they 
say, is the enemy of the best. A candid facing of the 
facts might develop, in college and community too, 
the poet’s humbler mood: 


When I compare 
What I have lost with what I have gained, 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 


My contention to-day is simply this, that in striv- 
ing for that common end, to give their members un- 
hindered chance for full development, the college 
and the community should work together. On the 
college side, for the time we are here, all of us 
should be citizens of the type a village needs: 
modest, to be sure, as befits newcomers, and remem- 
bering ever—though in all probability we shall not 
be allowed to forget it—that it takes some fifty 
years at least to complete the long novitiate and 
to stand at last upon equal terms with those to the 
manner born; not rashly urging innovations, being 
mindful that established ways, however strange they 
seem, have at least the presumption on their side 
and perhaps a justification that the surface does not 
reveal; but in all that concerns the public good loy- 
ally and intelligently devoted to the civic order of 
which we have become a part. Such citizens, I fully 
believe, the great majority of us sincerely wish to be. 

The training we give our students, too, should be 
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directed to the same end; it should be, through its 
entire extent, a training for civic life. The constant 
and most important course in our curriculum, not 
down in the catalogue, perhaps, but permeating all 
the rest with its vivifying power, should be one in 
practical citizenship, with this region and all it repre- 
sents, with this State and all its interests, for a work- 
ing laboratory. The days of the cloister are over in 
the academic life—the days of special privilege and 
of antiquated immunity from common obligations; 
these ill comport with the spirit of a democratic 
world. But aristocracy, rightly based, can never be 
annulled by statute; rank will remain, it is certain, 
while civilization endures, and noblesse oblige must 
be men’s motto still. All that this college possesses— 
the resources of its equipment, the experience of 
those who teach—should be dedicated to the public 
good; should ever be freely offered for the solving 
of community problems and the enriching of com- 
munity life. In a score of ways—one may not re- 
hearse them here—the training given upon this hill 
could not only be vitalized itself by being brought 
into closer touch with the throbbing life about it, 
but could in its turn contribute much for the benefit 
of us all. 

And that proffer of service gladly made should 
be as gladly accepted by those to whom it is 
tendered. There are obligations resting, too, on the 
party of the other part. For the village owes much, 
and in many ways, to the college within her gates. 
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By virtue of its presence here, her line is gone out 
through all the earth, and her words to the end of 
the world. It is, potentially at least, the community’s 
greatest asset; the very nature of its output assures 
it that preéminence. It is, in truth, a manufacturing 
plant, and Ruskin’s caustic query at once suggests 
itself: “whether among national manufactures that 
of souls of a good quality may not at last turn out a 
quite leadingly lucrative one.” And it is to partner- 
ship in that splendid work, the nurture of superior 
souls, that the community is called. Why should it 
be left for the college alone to rejoice in the bead- 
roll of her distinguished sons? Why should not the 
village declare as well that these are her jewels, too, 
trained here in the arts of community life and carry- 
ing into wider fields the lessons learned in four rich 
years of civic apprenticeship? A community might 
well subsidize a good college. Fortunately, here, a 
financial subsidy is not needed, but we of the college 
always need—we cannot prosper without it—the 
subsidy of a generous good-will. And why should it 
not be given us? Self-interest would suggest as much. 
What is it that determines the comparative value to 
a community of a manufacturing enterprise? Un- 
doubtedly, the proportion of skilled workmen needed 
in the carrying on of its work. Other things being 
equal, a watch factory is a more valuable addition 
than a shirt factory, because of its larger proportion 
of expert employees; and what enterprise other than 
a collegiate one can bring to a community, in its 
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personnel, so large a percentage of well-trained 
minds capable of being set helpfully at work for the 
furtherance of the common good? 

Why, then, the antagonism, veiled or open, to be 
found in so many communities where colleges have 
been placed? The causes of war, for the most part, 
are said to be economic, and it is probably in the 
economic field that the answer to our question will 
be found. But with us, at least, we may be sure, 
such antagonism is groundless. I make bold to de- 
clare that on the balance-sheet of this community 
Middlebury College as an institution, an enterprise, 
a manufacturing plant, is abundantly paying its 
way. I believe also that this is true as regards the 
large majority of those in its employ. Personally, 
I do not wish exemption to the extent of a single 
penny, though a hundred charters, framed under 
vastly different conditions, were to confer on me the 
privilege. There is sound sense in labor’s demand 
for fair pay and no favors. I, too, desire an adequate 
return for the services I render, and then I wish to 
pay my share of the community expenses, with no 
discount on the score of my position; just as I 
should wish, were I a minister of the gospel, a 
salary proportioned to my ability, and should then 
object to being placed, whenever I happened to 
travel, in the category of children between the ages 
of five and twelve. I know that this is a matter of 
taste, but my taste is strong that way. 

The sympathy for which I plead is of very vital 
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importance. We cannot afford, on either side, a 
selfish attitude. Let us look at these matters in the 
large, remembering that our task is great, and that 
“codperation is always and everywhere the law of 
life,” 

And what, in conclusion, briefly put, is the goal 
of our endeavor? What but a village beautiful: in 
its physical features, a gem in the exquisite setting 
of these eternal hills; its social life elevated and 
ennobling; its civic life clean and progressive; its 
playgrounds filled with healthy, happy children; and 
the very bells of the horses inscribed “Holiness to 
the Lord”? It is a goal worth striving for; nor can 
college and community do better than to take for 
their common motto those glorious lines of Blake: 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


And so I come back, by a wandering way, to the 
time and the place and the loved ones all together. 
Had unrestricted choice been mine, it is here I 
should have chosen to close my college work; for 
here, as I said at the outset, is the center of the 
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college life. I wish to-day, in this hallowed room, to 
repeat what I was privileged to say at the laying of 
the corner-stone: that a college, to be nobly great, 
must be built about a chapel; that the fear of the 
Lord is indeed the beginning of wisdom. I am glad 
that this beautiful chapel of ours has been given a 
symbolic place on the loftiest level of the college 
grounds; that it dominates the campus with its 
quietly compelling power; that through all the years 
that are to be it will rise above the buildings of the 
college group, “their guard and their sweet glory.” 
May the God of our fathers biess this college; may 
He graciously guide and bless us all. 
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